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BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 








A YOUNG PEOPLE’S Dr. William Elliot Griffis writes in a way to make history very real 

HISTORY OF HOLLAND. oth to young and to old. In this book he follows the Dutch from the 
time when they first won their land from the ocean, and tells how, in 

spite of many obstacles, this little country has come to be so strong among other nations. The narrative is 


enlivened by many anecdotes, and by twenty-four full-page illustrations. $1.50 net (postage extra). 







ALICE BROWN’S Miss Brown’s stories are one of the delights of the literary world, which will 
NEW NOVEL find in this new novel a style more powerful and emotional than in her earlier 
THE MANNERINGS. books. The story passes in or near a charming country house, remote from 
the towns, and the author’s descriptions of this free and unconventional country 

life have a beauty and variety which will surprise even her many admirers. $1.50. 


THE LEGATEE. A novel which strikes an entirely modern note, and withal, a sincere one, will be 

welcomed by the many readers of fiction. Such is “The Legatee,” by Alice Prescott 
Smith, picturing, as it does, the life in a Wisconsin lumber town, its labor antagonisms, and the terrors of a 
forest fire. The love affair which runs through the story is a singularly attractive one. $1.50. 


THE ENJOYMENT The purpose of this book is to set forth in simple, untechnical fashion the 
OF ART. nature and the meaning of a work of art. In the words of the author, Mr. 
Carleton Noyes, “it is a book for all lovers of pictures, music, or books.” 
$1.00 net (postage extra). 








BOOKS TO APPEAR DURING APRIL 





THE CAMBRIDGE POPE. This edition of Pope’s poems shares with the other volumes in the 

Cambridge Edition their excellence of manufacture, text, and editorial 
equipment. The volume is edited by Henry W. Boynton, and is believed to present the most accurate and 
satisfactory edition of Pope obtainable. With a Portrait, Notes, ete. $2.00. 







THE ARRANGEMENT “ ony ae ween by Clarence Moores Wet is probably the first 
OF FLOWERS. book on the interior decorative use of flowers. It is a book thoroughly 

_ P practical, and one which lovers of flowers and beauty in the home will find 
exceedingly attractive. 


Sixty half-tone illustrations increase its value. $2.50 net (postage extra). 


TRUE BIRD Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller is particularly successful in interesting young people in the study 
STORIES. of birds. From her note books she here gives us thirty-four stories of her feathered 

friends — outdoor and in. The book has many illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 
a colored frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00 net (postage extra). 
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“It is such a delight as seldom 

a5 a re comes to novel readers.” 
— Lirerary Wor.p. 
‘TRose’s —- 


Two Votume — Uniform 





with two-volume edition of 
“Eleanor.” 16 full-page 
%) a 8 hy te r drawings by Christy. Crown 
8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckel 
Edges, in Box. 
$3.00 


By One Votume — 8 full-page 


drawings by Christy. Post 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 8vo, Ornamented Cloth. 


$1.50 








Author of “ Eleanor” and “ Robert Elsmere.” 








WALDA PUTNAM 
PLACE 


By Grace 


By 
Mary Holland Kinkaid 
A love story of great beauty TH E Lathr op Collin 


placed in a religious com- In ‘*Putnam Place’ every 


murisywhere oven’ A” SUBSTITUTE \ Oia ncr enc 


marriage are tacitly By of the town become 
discouraged. Will N. Harben eee: Soe 
Author of “‘ Abner Daniel”’ mre meee 
hands. It is all 
$1.50 Though of humble birth, George Buckley has a natively in the way it 
fine character. He is adopted by an old man who desires to is written. 
atone for a past sin by so educating and training Buckley that he $1.50 
may become his moral substitute in the eyes of Providence. Finally, 
interest centres in a love affair that has a noteworthy effect on the young man’s 
‘character, and the end is a happy one. This story is full of the wit, philosophy, 
and quaint humor that made the author well known through “ Abner Daniel.” $1.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Mr. GEORGE ‘HORTON’S Latest Book and Greatest Literary Success 


IN ARGOLIS 


Is meeting with praise from the highest authorities ofp ENGLAND and AMERICA 


THE ATHENAZUM (London) says: 

“We know no brief study of modern Greek life that is either more true or more attractive. His wanderings 
through lemon orchards and green lanes, with the sea in hearing, and the nightingales forgetting that it is day, 
make charming pages. . . . For Mr. Horton is both a poet and a humorist. . . . We warmly commend his charming 
book to all classes of our readers.” 


THE NATION (New York) says: 

“ Any one who has ever sojourned in Greece, or loved it from afar, will enjoy ‘In Argolis,’ and will read it 
more than once, in memory of skies and scenes and a people that must always haunt his imagination. And any 
gentle reader who knows nothing of Greece will find in these little pictures of a life that is far from strenuous 
something rare and genuine that approaches the qualities of a classic. He, too, will read this little book, if not 
for love of Greece, for love of literature and humanity.” ‘ 

THE CHURCHMAN (New York) says: 


“We cannot say good-by to this really charming book without a word of commendation to the publishers 
for the singularly attractive form they have given alike to the pages and their binding.” 


‘In Argolis’’ is a beautiful little volume to be read and kept and lovingly re-read. 
It is printed in the most distinctive manner of the Merrymount Press, Boston, and illus- 
trated with full-page pictures in tint. In box, $1.20 net. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 














BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 


ln Mr. FOHN BURROUGHS’S Ir 1s of especial importance to the reader of 





. a nature book to have it accurate, he must also 
remarkable paper in the March | ¢..1 that it is comprehensive, and if in addition 


“Atlantic” on “Real and Sham it is delightfully, written he has discovered a 
Natural History,” be says : really good book indeed. 


“Mr. Leander S. Keyser’s Birds + te 

of the Rockies tells me just what This is exactly what may - 
I want to know about the Western be said of Mrs. Wheelock’s | 
birds — their place in the landscape 
and in the season, and how they Nestlings of Forest and 
agree with and differ from our East- 

ern species. Mr. Keyser belongs Marsh 
to the noble order of walkers and “ Her keenness of observation and her enthusiasm are 
trampers, and is a true observer displayed with charming results in her graphic narra- 
and bird-lover.” tive,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Beautifully Illustrated, $3.00 net. | With over 60 Illustrations, $1.20 net. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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THE GRIFFIN SERIES 


OF HIGH CLASS NEW FICTION AT A LOW PRICE 
Fourth Edition. 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. (Griffin Series, No.1.) Mllustrated by J. L. G. Ferris. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
“ A delightful story, told in his usual felici- “ The book shows that the author has pro- 


tous style.” — Chicago Fournal. gressed in his art to a position warranting a 
; od belief in his permanence.” — New York Times 
“ A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but Saturday Review. 


not overwhelmed, by genuine passion.” “ A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.” 
— New York Tribune. — Detroit Free Press. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Kent Fort Manor 


By WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK, author of “ The Tower of Wye.” (Griffin Series.) 
Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and several of 
the chief characters are descendants of the William Claiborne who figures in his former book, 
but the time is that of the Civil War. There is a curious psychological problem of inherited 
memory involved in the plot which is sure to attract attention and interest. 

“ The interest of this weird novel centres around a hypothesis tentatively broached by 
the author that there is such a thing as heredity of memory.” — Pittsburg Dispatch. 


The Archierey of Samara 


A Russian novel, by HENRY ILIOWIZI, author of “The Weird Orient,” “In the 
Pale,” etc. (Griffin Series.) IMllustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

This is a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by one who knows 
his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early years in the Russian province 
of which he writes. It will be found of absorbing interest and of much sociological value. 

“A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that.~ It is history, philosophy, and 
romance combined.” — Philadelphia Record. 

“ A powerful protest and an effective story.” — Philadelphia Press. 


IN PRESS 
IN THE GRIFFIN SERIES OF NEW FICTION 


The Tu-Tze’s Tower A Victim of Conscience 
By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS By MILTON GOLDSMITH 











| HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA , 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Songs and Stories from Tennessee 


By 
JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Author of “A Summer Hymnal.” 12mo. Illustrated by HOWARD WEEDEN and 
ROBERT DICKEY. $1.25. 


> 


This volume contains the story of “Ole Mistis,” which has attained a wide celebrity 
from its use by professional readers and reciters, and which first brought the author into 
notice ; together with “* Gray Gamma,” “ Miss Kitty’s Funeral,” and a number of others in 
Mr. Moore’s inimitable vein of mingled pathos and humor. The illustrations are notably 
excellent. 


*“ A Summer Hymnal” is selling with gathering popularity, and the many readers who 
have been charmed by it will want this book also. 


“ Will probably renew the success of ‘A Summer Hymnal.’ The stories are most 
effective, and the humor is of a first-rate order.” — Philadelphia Press. 








“A DELIGHT AND AN INSPIRATION ” 


A Summer Hymnal A Romance of Tennessee 


By 
JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Illustrated by STANLEY M. ARTHURS. 12mo, Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Marion Hartanp says: “For we have in the ‘Hymnal’ one of the most exquisite 
pastorals of American life ever written. It is an Idyll —a ‘ Reverie,’ than which nothing 
more charming has been offered to our reading public since Ik Marvel founded a school of 
his own fifty.one years ago. . . . Our * United Country’ is proud of the State that has given 
us within a dozen years Charles Egbert Craddock and this later and gentler painter of Ten- 
nessee life.” 


“There is in the philosophy of this novel something deliciously sweet and comforting. 
. . . A book of this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration.” — Louisville Times. 


“Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does Mr. Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.” 
— New York Times Saturday Review. 





| HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA > 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE SPRING SEASON 





EDITH WYATT’S 
New Book 


In its Second Edition before date of publication. 


The Chameleon 


By JAMES WEBER LINN 
(Of the University of Chicago) 

The story of a man’s wrestling match with his own 
character. There are two remarkably interesting people 
in the book; Bradford, the poseur with a hypersensitive 
conscience, and Murdoch, the millionaire pickle maker, 
who purchases a college. 

$7.50. 


True Love 


A Comedy of the 
Affections. 


A satirical and humorous Second Edition. 


novel, the scene of which is 





laid in Chicago and vicinity. 
It is keenly observant, witty, 
and human. A rare literary 
quality in both conception 
and execution distinguishes it, sian court, 
and places it in a class by 


itself. 


$7.50. Second Edition. 





The Rebellion of the Princess 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR 
A novel of love, adventure, and intrigue at the Rus- 
Each page leads on irresistibly to the next, 
and the inevitable on-rushing quality of a “ good story ” 
is never lost for a moment. 
taken up cannot be laid down until finished. 


It is a book that once 


$7.50. 





Companion Volume to “The Simple Life.” 


The Better Way 


By CHARLES WAGNER 
This new book indicates how the doctrines of the 
author’s “ Simple Life” can be applied to our everyday 
existence. Its aim is to show how peace and calm can 
be preserved through all the moods of doubt and despair 
that harrass us. It is filled with the same warm love of 
nature and of human kind that pervades the first book, 
but its counsel to the heart is even more intimate and 

kindly. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 





Anna of the Five Towns 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 
A remarkable novel, portraying with great realism the 
development of a sincere girl’s character amid the cant 
and hypocrisy of a nonconformist community in Stafford- 
shire, England. 
«¢ The most artistic story of the year.” 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


$7.50. Second Edition. 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S 
New Book 


Youth 


Three adventurous tales 
of the world’s 
waterways. 


The first work in several 
years from the greatest English 
writer of imaginative fiction, 
one who is recognized as the 
unchallenged master in his 
own field —the sea. 

*©Of intense human interest. 
Shows the same finish of style, the 
same extraordinary vividness and 
imaginativeness in the presentation 
of character that lift all Mr. Con- 
rad’s work far above the common 
novel.’*— Baltimore Sun. 


$7.50. Second Edition. 








MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Important New Books 





JUST READY 





Mr. WIRT GERRARE’S 
Greater Russia 


Tae ConTInENTAL EMPIRE OF THE 
Otp Wortp 
Describes present conditions, and the commercial and 
industrial development of the empire; incidentally, 
also, the best openings for foreign enterprise and invest- 
ment. 
Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 22 cents.) 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S Selection of 
A Few of Hamilton’s Letters 


Including his description of the great West Indian hur- 
ricane of 1772. Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 
“Mrs. ATHerTon sifts from a mass of material the let- 
ters which throw light upon the man . . . a boon to the 
general reader.”.—New York Herald. 

“Like the great portrait in her novel ‘The Conquerer,’ 
this stands in a place by itself among recent things of the 
sort."—N. Y. Sun. 


CARL HILTY’S Zssays 
Translated by Prof. F. G. PEABODY 


. 

Happiness: Essays on the Meaning of Life 
“* An amazingly successful attempt to interpret with en- 
gaging directness the modern world to the end of achiev- 
ing happy, rational, and useful life’’-— Boston Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo, 81.25 net. (Postage 7 cents.) 


Mrs. ELY’S Charming book on 
A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


is “one of the most attractively written and most prac- 

tical” of garden books, says the Philadelphia Ledger, 

ading: “It is to be unqualifiedly recommended.” 

Third edition in press. Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated, 81.75 net. 
(Postage 13 cents. ) 


By C. M. WALSH 
The Fundamental Problem in 
Monetary Science 


Cloth, 12mo, 2+-383 pp., 81.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 
Author of 
The Measurement of General 
Exchange-Value, 1901 


Cloth, 580 pp., 83.00 net. (Postage 26 cents.) 


Mr. PAUL GWYNNE’S Novel 


The Pagan at the Shrine 


A story of the South of Spain during the Carlist troubles 
and the anti-Jesuit agitations. An intensely human, 
daring story of warring passions, by the author of 


“* Marta.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. GEORGE CRAM COOK’S Novel 
Roderick Taliaferro 


Is a thrilling clear-cut story of the adventures in love 
and war of an ex-Confederate soldier, an officer in the 
Army of the Mexican Empire under the ill-fated Maxi- 
millian. Illustrated by Szymour M. Srons. 

Cloth, 12mo, 81.50. 


Mr. PERCY MACKAYE’S Play 
The Canterbury Pilgrims 


isa daring scheme carried out in so original a way that 
its production will be undertaken by Mr. E. H. Sothern. 
In this bright comedy Chaucer appears in the réle of a 
lover. Cloth, 16mo., 81.25 net. 

(Postage 10 cents.) 


Mr. ZANGWILL’S New Book 


The Grey Wig 


is, according to the author, “mainly a study of women.”’ 
By Isragu Zanowr., author of “Children of the 


Ghetto,”’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. LAWSON’S New Novel 
From the Unvarying Star 


A story of a country parish with a passionate love in- 
terest on a spiritual level which suggests George Mc- 
Donald’s “‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 
By Etsworts Lawson, author of “‘ Euphrosyne and Her 
Golden Book.”’ 

Cloth, 81.50. 


A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE to 
The Best Fiction 


British and American, including translations ; containing 
about 4,500 entries, with copious indexes and a historical 
appendix. 

By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. 


Editor of “‘Half-Forgotten Books,” etc. 
610 pp. 8vo, Cloth, 82.50 net. 








On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge: they are for sale by all dealers at net rates. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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SIX IMPORTANT BOOKS 








Now Ready 





RICHARD ROSNY 


By Maxwe tt Gray, author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. Photogravure Frontispiece. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“«* Richard Rosny’ does not belong to the fiction of the commonplace. It shows great strength 


and uncommon art.”— St. Louis Star. 


The History of Puerto Rico 
By R. A. Van Mippetpyx. With an Introduction by 

Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh. (Expansion of the 

Republic Series.) 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 

net (postage 12 cents additional). 

Puerto Rico has an interesting history. Its four cen- 
turies under Spanish control is a record of unusual and 
remarkable events. But this record has remained un- 
known to the American people. It has never been 
written satisfactorily even in the Spanish language. The 
author is the first to give English readers a record of 
Spanish rule in this “ pearl of the Antilles.** 


The Stirrup Cup 


By J. Ausrey Tyson. (Novelette de Luxe Series.) 
12mo. Gilt top. Cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Tyson has written an American story which 
seems certain of popularity. It deals with the early life 
of Aaron Burr, his first courtship and marriage. This 
is a most agreeable part of Burr's life to those who regret 
the later clouds that injured his reputation. Mr. Tyson 
has told the story with much cleverness and refinement. 
In literary craftsmanship he has risen to a level distinctly 
above the average in current fiction. 


Horace Greeley 
By WituiaM A. Liny, author of ‘* The Story of the 
Mormons’*’ ; formerly Managing Editor New York 
Evening Post. (Historic Lives Series.) 12mo. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents additional). 
It is remarkable that so little has been written about 
Greeley since he died; in fact, since Parton's book 
appeared, just before the civil war, no one has under- 
taken a comprehensive life of Greeley. Greeley’s own 
autobiography, which he called ‘Recollections of a 
Busy Life,’’ has been the only later work of note to 
which readers could go, and that book has not been in 
general circulation for a great many years. Mr. Linn’s 
volume, therefore, had a large public waiting to receive it. 


A Virginia Girl in the Civil War 


Being the Authentic Experiences of a Confederate Ma- 
jor’s Wife who followed her Husband into Camp at 
the outbreak of the War, dined and supped with Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart, ran the Blockade to Baltimore, 
and was in Richmond when it was evacuated. Col- 
lected and Edited by Myrta Lockett Avary. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents additional). Second 
Edition. 


Ready April 10 





LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN 


Edited by Francis Darwin. 


Two vols., 500 pages each. 


Eight photogravures and eight half- 


tones. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, $5.00 net. Uniform with “ The Life and Letters 


of Huxley.” 


Much interest has been shown in the announcement of this work. 


The two volumes ‘will in 


no way disappoint readers, for it will soon be discovered that Francis Darwin’s biography of his 
father, while made up largely of letters, left unprinted an extremely valuable epistolary collection. 
The new letters are not alone scientific in the subjects they treat of ; they are often personal, and 
delightfully so. They reveal in Darwin that persuasive and irresistable charm which men of real 
eminence always possess when to great talent they join simplicity and unaffected sincerity. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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POSTHUMOUS AND CONTEMPORARY 
FAME. 


In our days, fame is more quickly attained 


than in times past. It is safe to say that the 
future historian of our age will not have to 
record the sad fact which must be recorded of 
the many past ages, that its greatest men have 
lived in obscurity, and that to their names none 
but posthumous fame has been attached. Not 
that genius is sure of immediate recognition 
now, but that it is much more likely to secure 
it than in times past. Given to-day a man of 
intellectual power, endowed with good vitality, 
and having a fair amount of self-assertion, he 
need not remain neglected unless he choose. 





If he have anything to say which is worth the 
world’s attention, he can secure it, as a rule, 
without waiting too long for it. Of course a 
man of genius may die young as well now as 
ever before, and receive the recognition due 
him when too late, but with a moderately long 
life he can count upon securing an audience to- 
some extent commensurable with his ambition,,. 
during that lifetime. 

The judgments of no age concerning itself 
are to be taken as wholly conclusive. It may 
well be that posterity will place different esti- 
mates from ours upon the work of many of the 
men of our age, but the general truth remains. 
that these judgments of ours, taken as a whole, 
more closely approximate to those which will 
receive the sanction of posterity than the judg- 
ments of past ages concerning themselves have 
approached the final estimate of mankind. 

This statement is obviously insusceptible of 
proof, but it is possible to point out strong rea- 
sons for believing it to be substantially true. 
There are two chief reasons why genius ‘in times 
past has often received only the tardy recogni- 
tion of posterity. It has either failed to present 
itself fairly to the attention of its age, or, if this 
has been secured, its embodiment, thus pre- 
sented to the world for judgment, has been so far 
in advance of the age in which it has appeared 
that it has not been understood, and has found 
meaning only to the advanced intelligence of 
some later period. The first of these causes may 
be said to have been very largely done away 
with, so largely as no longer to prevail in any 
marked degree in depriving a person of the re- 
cognition due to his achievements. The second 
cause of course remains as before, but we shall 
find upon examination that it is of much less 
consequence than the first, for the cases are few 
in which thought, once brought well before the 
attention of an age, has not been able to secure 
an audience, if a small one, among the most 
advanced thinkers of the age, while there are 
countless instances in which thought has been 
prevented from exercising its due influence by 
lacking the means of bringing itself into gen- 
eral notice, and the prevalence of error has 
thereby been made possible, although the truth 
may have been fully known to a few. 

Briefly, then, our age has witnessed so mar- 
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vellous an increase in the facilities for inter- 
course and the interchange of ideas that it 
would be a difficult matter for any expression 
of unusual ability to remain long unnoticed, and 
that any such expression, once brought to the 
attention of a large public, could hardly be so 
far in advance of that public as not to find 
some few capable of estimating it at its real 
value, and assigning it the place fitting it in 
the structure of human achievement. The most 
universally accepted opinions of an age are 
really the opinions of a few of the clearest 
thinkers of that age, supported blindly by the 
great mass of people, who always have been 
and always will be incapable of forming valid 
judgments for themselves on any of the more 
abstract subjects of thought with which an age 
is called upon to deal. Now the conditions of 
our present age are such that not only is the 
expression of new thought practically sure of 
whatever audience the age can furnish it with, 
but also that the few or many who are found 
capable of appreciating it are enabled to give 
their judgment more immediate effect in direct- 
ing the general judgment of the age than would 
be possible were the means of intercourse less 
numerous than they are. In consequence of 
all this our age has witnessed many unwonted 
spectacles, among them that of a man of sci- 
entific genius who, less than half a century ago, 
propounded a theory that seemed the height of 
speculative extravagance to all but the few of 
clear vision whose attention was called to it, a 
theory that was opposed to all the preéxisting 
opinions on the subject with which it dealt, and 
had to encounter, perhaps, a greater amount of 
conservative resistance than was ever before en- 
countered by any theory, yet which, in spite of 
all obstacles, has in this less than half a cen- 
tury acquired for itself a place in biology an- 
alogous to that occupied by the law of gravi- 
tation in physics, and has revolutionized the 
sciences of organic life. Similarly, in the do- 
main of art, we have seen a composer of genius 
boldly reject the accepted canons of musical 
composition, denounce as trivial that which 
was generally looked upon as being truest and 
highest, and, striking out for himself in a new 
and little explored path, create a music as 
widely at variance with existing fashion as 
might well be, claiming for music and conquer- 
ing in her name a wider province than that 
over which she had previously held sway, and 
all this in the face of the most determined op- 
position, an opposition which made unscrupu- 
lous use of all the weapons that came to hand, 





and was unsparing of ridicule, that most potent 
appeal of the vulgar to the vulgar; this also 
we have seen, and we can record with satisfac- 
tion that the man to whose untiring activity it 
was all due lived to see realized the proudest 
dream of his life, and died with no mere cer- 
tainty of posthumous fame, such as might have 
been his sole portion in an earlier age, but 
having seen the triumph of his work, having 
received during life the crown of recognized 
success. 

In view of these considerations it may be 
maintained that the oft-repeated assertion that 
the men and work of an age can only be judged 
fairly by a succeeding one has become divested 
of whatever truth it may once have had, and, 
in support of this, there may be instanced the 
many cases in which new thoughts and crea- 
tions have received what we have no reason to 
believe to be other than a permanent valuation 
in the very age which has given them birth. 
The sad history of genius in past ages seems 
to have produced a sort of conviction that, of 
necessity, it must ever be so with great men 
and great ideas; a conviction which does not 
pause to inquire into the conditions which have 
hitherto made this history what we know it to 
have been, or to ask if they obtain now as they 
have in the past. That the judgments of our 
age in many matters of theory are of no merely 
provisional nature, but such as we may con- 
fidently accept as in no danger of being re- 
versed, is sufficiently clear, for they appeal 
directly to the reasoning faculties, and the 
reason once satisfied, the matter is ended, for, 
in the words of Schopenhauer, “so long indeed 
as the truth does not appear, error will have 
full play, as owls and bats fly about in the 
night ; but we may sooner expect that owls and 
bats will frighten back to its bed the orient 
sun, than that truth, once recognized and clearly 
enunciated, will be pushed aside in order that 
the old error may resume its place. For in this 
is the very strength of truth, that her victory 
is indeed gained hardly and at much cost, but, 
once gained, is never to be taken from her.” 

The permanence of our wsthetic judgments 
is more open to dispute, for in these matters 
the canons of criticism have not the immu- 
table character possessed by those employed in 
abstract reasoning, and yet it may be asserted 
with some confidence that even in matters of 
this kind we are not without being justified in 
the assumption that, with due exercise of the 
greater care made imperative by the more com- 
plex conditions dealt with, we may arrive at 
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conclusions which shall have an objective va- 
lidity. The idea is gradually taking hold of 
men’s minds that esthetic judgments are more 
than opinions; that there is a right and a 
wrong in art, and that this may be clearly 
pointed out; that we may have an intellectual 
recognition of the value of a poem or a picture 
which shall be something apart from and quite 
different from our personal likings, which may 
indeed be wholly opposed to them. If this as- 
sumption be not uawarranted we may proceed 
to the study of the artistic no less that of the 
scientific manifestations of the present, with 
some confidence that we may, with due care, form 
estimates which shall be of more than subjec- 
tive value. Had Shakespeare lived in the nine- 
teenth century instead of in the sixteenth, we 
may rest assured that he would have found an 
appreciative audience, and one whose verdict 
would only have become confirmed by the cen- 
turies following. It is, of course, this very 
confirmation which sets the seal upon such a 
verdict, but for those who returned it, it would 
have needed no such confirmation. 

It may, of course, be urged that we are all 
children of our age, and that this alone makes 
it impossible for us to judge objectively of pro- 
ductions which appeal not only to our intellect 
but to our feelings. This plea has a certain 
force, but it is the very recognition of the fact 
that we are the children of our age, and the 
clear perception of the characteristics of that 
age, which will be our best safeguard, for it 
will afford us a criterion by which we may dis- 
tinguish the objective in our personal estimate 
from the subjective. Most people place a 
value upon works of art according as they are 
interested by them. This valuation is purely 
subjective and worthless. Above these there is 
a lesser number of those who, imbued with 
the spirit of their age, judge works of art 
favorably or unfavorably according as they 
give expression to that spirit. This judgment 
has in the place of the subjectivity of the indi- 
vidual the larger subjectivity of the age, and 
has a high relative value, but may be reversed 
by another generation. Highest of all we 
find the few who, while carried along in the 
current of the thoughts and aims of their age, 
keep their heads above the level of the stream, 
and realize its relations to the past and the 
future. These are of their age, but they see 
beyond it; they have a sense of the unity of 
past, present, and future; their judgment is 
more or less objective, and has a correspond- 
ingly high absolute value. 











The Hew Books. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY UNDER THE GEORGES.* 


A few unpublished letters and an army offi- 
cer’s manuscript account of a South African 
campaign, eked out with material from contem- 
porary memoirs and magazines, and all gener- 
ously embellished with reproductions of por- 
traits and curious prints, have furnished forth a 
volume of considerable interest in Mr. George 
Paston’s “‘Side-Lights on the Georgian Period.” 
The first chapter, “A Burney Friendship,” 
treats of the friendly relations and correspond- 
ence between the Burneys and Mary Ann Port, 
who afterward became Mrs. Waddington. The 
latter’s granddaughter, Mrs. Herbert of Llan- 
over, has placed the letters at the author’s dis- 
posal, and from these, as well as from Madame 
D’ Arblay’s published “Diary and Letters,” Mr. 
Paston has given us a pleasing, although rather 
stiff and old-maidish, portrait of the talented au- 
thor of “ Evelina.” One of Miss Port’s early ad- 
mirers, Colonel Manners, is introduced for our 
amusement. The simple-hearted Colonel com- 
plained that whenever he was about to speak on 
any topic in the House of Commons, Mr. Pitt 
invariably anticipated him and went through 
the whole subject so thoroughly as to leave 
others nothing to say. He declared he had 
never voted but once against his conscience, 
and that was for the “ bacheldors’ tax,” which 
he held to be unconstitutional; for, he asks, 
* how can a man help being a bacheldor if no- 
body will have him? And, besides, it’s not any 
fault to be taxed for, because we did not make 
ourselves bacheldors, for no one was born mar- 
ried, so we were made bacheldors by God.” 
And so we dismiss him with the punning 
couplet, — 

“Gentle Manners, with affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
Mrs. Carew, daughter of Dr. Burney’s early 
friend and patron, Fulke Greville, and one of 
the famous beauties of her time, is praised for 
her youthful charm even as a middle-aged ma- 
tron with grown-up children. Miss Burney says 
she “ uglified ” everybody near her, and that 
her son might have passed for an elder brother. 
The best of the letters quoted are those written, 
not by Miss Burney, in her elegant Johnsonese 
and with that touch of grandiloquence so sug- 
gestive of egoism, but by the dear old musician, 





*Sipge-LicuTts ON THE GrorGIAN PrrRiop. By George 
Paston. Illustrated. New York: E. P..Datton & Co. 
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her father. Here is one of his written at the 
age of eighty-three to Mrs. Waddington : 

“My Dearest Mapam, — The Median and Persian 

laws by which I at present exist are the following: I 
never quit my bower till twelve o’clock, when, in toler- 
able weather, I take an old lady’s drive about Hyde 
Park, and in summer walk in Kensington Gardens till 
near two— then devote the third hour to calling on 
dear friends who interested themselves about my health 
during my confinement by personal inquiries at my door 
without being let in — and since the few warm days that 
succeeded our Nova Zembla frigidity, set me up, and en- 
abled me to go into my parlour, or chambre d‘audience, 
I gave notice to the elect ladies on my list that I should 
be visible from three to five o’clock, after which I dine, 
read, or hear reading, and write or dictate letters, but 
never more will be out after sunset. But I have a 
trick of waking at sunrise, and if not in acute pain, 
read or write in bed till ten or eleven o’clock. Such is 
the monotonous life of your very old and affectionate 
servant, CHARLES Burney.” 
The good doctor, writing of Catalini’s singing, 
dwells only on its merits, leaving its defects 
for others to censure. ‘ Praise is harder than 
finding fault,” he says, and wisely chooses the 
more difficult part. He deprecates the giving 
of so enormous pay (two hundred pounds for 
each performance) to the prima donna, and 
foresees the evils of the star system. The 
gentle doctor of music was said to be the only 
man to whom Dr. Johnson had ever uttered 
the words, “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

In the second chapter, on “ The Illustrated 
Magazine,” attention is called to the curious 
fact that the recent rise of the pictorial monthly 
is but a repetition of what took place a hun- 
dred years earlier. Between 1765 and 1800 
a group of illustrated magazines sprang into 
being which compare not unfavorably with 
their modern successors in England, albeit 
eclipsed by American publications of a similar 
kind. But eyen their names are now unfa- 
miliar. How many readers have ever heard 
of The Town and Country Magazine, The 
Westminster, The Oxford, The Sentimental, 
The Maccaroni, The Matrimonial, The Lady’s, 
The Fashionable, or The Magazine & la Mode? 
Dull enough, to be sure, their reading matter 
would now seem to us; but their copper-plate 
engravings are a relief to the eye wearied by 
an excess of process prints. 

Akin in interest to the foregoing, but dis- 
cussed in a later chapter, is the literary review. 
Mention is made chiefly of The Monthly Re- 
view (1749-1845) and its shorter-lived rival, 
The Critical Review (1756-1791). To the 
Monthly’s fine-print list of less important pub- 
lications the reviewer, with almost invariable 
lack of prophetic wisdom, relegated the books 





that afterward achieved fame. The editor, Dr. 
Griffiths, meets with scant respect from Mr. Pas- 
ton, who refers slightingly to his title with the ex- 
planation that “he had some American diplo- 
oma.” Asa matter of fact, it was the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania that, unsolicited, conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., of which we may 
conclude that he was not wholly unworthy, as 
honorary degrees go ; for the author admits that. 
he was reputed a firm friend, a lover of domes- 
tic life, a steady advocate of literature, an ex- 
cellent companion, and a veritable encyclopedia 
of literary anecdote and reminiscence. As 
one of the pioneers in a useful department of 
literature, he certainly deserves honor and 
praise, whatever the shortcomings of his mag- 
azine. And he seems not to have miscon- 
ceived the function of a critical review. No 
present-day London editor could state the case 
more tersely than did the Monthly in the fol- 
lowing reply to an aggrieved author: 

“The design of our work is mistaken by such as 
suppose it to be the business of the reviewers to set: 
every wrong-headed author right. They think it in gen- 
eral sufficient that they point out the principal defects 
in the performance of such mistaken writers, who 
would do well, instead of persisting in their errors, and 


growing impatient under well-meant reproof, to sub- 
mit with patience, and profit by just correction.” 


The ideal woman of the Georgian period 
seems to have been very nearly what the men 


demanded that she should be,— ‘fine by de- 
fect and amiably weak.” The latter half of the 
eighteenth century abounded in manuals of 
advice to young women, written by old women 
of both sexes. Dr. Johnson especially admired 
a little treatise by Joshua Reynolds’s sister, in- 
culcating the principle that “ the love of praise 
in a female breast should never transcend the 
domestic sphere; perhaps the most perfect fem- 
inine mind aims at nothing higher than an ex- 
emption from blame.” Let those who pine 
for woman’s complete emancipation review the 
progresss achieved in one short century, and 
take courage. 

From the now furgotten autobiography of 
Mrs. Eliza (Dawson) Fletcher, whom the au- 
thor styles an English Madame Roland, one 
gets a fresh glimpse of eighteenth-century 
people and manners. Here is Miss Edgeworth’s 
portrait, sketched with no flattering hand : 

“Miss Edgeworth’s personal appearance is not at- 
tractive, but her vivacity, good humour, and cleverness 
in conversation quite equalled my expectations. I 
should say she was more sprightly than refined ; she 
excelled in the raciness of Irish humour, but the great 


defect of her manner was an excess of compliment, or 
what in Ireland is called ‘blarney’; and in one who 
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had moved in the best circles it surprised me a little. 
She repelled all approach to intimacy on my part by 
the excess of her complimentary reception when we 
were first introduced to each other. I never felt con- 
‘fidence in the reality of what she said afterwards.” 

The author takes occasion unnecessarily to 
signify his disapproval of pro-Boer sentiments 
and his low estimate of the Boer character. He 
drags in a chapter entitled “The South Afri- 
ean War,” with extracts from a manuscript by 
Sir John Malcolm, an officer in the Cape Colony 
campaign of 1795. He informs us that “ his- 
tory repeats itself — more especially in South 
Africa.” The only repetition apparent lies in 
the British passion for dominion and in John 
Bull’s disregard of the other man’s territorial 
rights. 

The narrative, toward the close, runs a little 
thin and watery, the final pages giving a sus- 
picion of space-writing. So hard-pressed is the 
author for matter at last that his concluding 
chapter, “An American in England,” is made 
up of extracts from so well-known a book as 
the life and letters of George Ticknor, from 
which he culls many of the anecdotes long ago 
used by Whipple and other reviewers of the 
work. In this case, therefore, it can hardly be 
said, finis coronat opus. 

Percy F. BIcKNELuL. 








THE SOCIAL UNREST.* 


One’s first thought on finishing a perusal of 
Mr. Brooks’s volume on “The Social Unrest” 
is: Why was not such a book written some 
time ago? A second and more deliberate opin- 
ion is, that this is the most satisfactory book in 
the field of social study for many a day, and 
that its production is a supreme accomplish- 
ment. Such a book, with its careful investi- 
gation, its temperate view of every side of a 
dispute, its large sympathy, its recognition of 
the evolutionary order of things, makes such 
widely blazoned works as those of Kidd seem 
very empty of the solid matter of which the 
real world is composed, and brings into notice, 
by very force of contrast, the unsubstantiality 
of much of the so-called social science of the 
day. Its spirit is wholly admirable, and its at- 
mosphere is the one in which the real struggles 
of society are going on all about us. Its ap- 
pearance in the first months of the present year, 


*Tae Soctat Unrest. Studies in Labor and Socialist 
Movements. By John Graham Brooks. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 








on the heels of the greatest industrial upheaval 
in history, is very timely. 

The purpose of the book may be expressed 
in the words with which the third chapter 
opens. It is 
“to analyze the nature of our own social unrest ; to 
mark some of its more undeniable tendencies; to ask 
if it is growing, or, if not growing, is it taking on any 
threatening peculiarity to justify alarm? Can it be 
maintained that ours is an unrest different in any essen- 
tial from the ferment which for centuries has stirred 
the heart and the imagination of humanity? In the 
current literature on social and industrial questions 
nothing, even by economists of repute, is more com- 
monly asserted.” 

Mr. Brooks partly refutes and partly endorses 
this assertion in the suggestion that 

“if the people of any past century had possessed our 
machinery for telling and spreading their fears, their 
gossip, their corruptions, their tragedies, they would 
appear to us like a people of whom we had never 
heard. This new facility for the utterance of our com- 
plaints becomes also a cause of the evil. To insist 
loudly and incessantly that things are ill, is to help 
make them so, although there is some hope that the 
sheer din of the caviller may tend at last to beget 
insensibility and indifference, as excessive advertis- 
iog may sometimes defeat itself by its dreary univer- 
sality.” 

As an explanation of the increasing unrest, 
stress is laid on the altered circumstances in 
this country where the chances for common- 
place and average ability are becoming less 
and less, as those for special ability become 
greater and greater. ‘Three acres and a cow” 
translated into the vocabulary of the working 
man no longer means comfort as it did a gen- 
eration or soago. The standard of living, in- 
terpreted by “a living wage,” has been as im- 
perious a tyrant as the worst type of indus- 
trial master. 

« Workingmen, and more especially their wives, who 
have once gained the income of modest comfort, have 
something to lose, upon which great price is set, and 
therefore organize, strike, and struggle, often in most 
regrettable ways, to maintain that standard. . . . It is 
the sense of insecurity, lest these symbols of getting on 
in the world may at any time be lost, that is at present, as 
it is long likely to remain, one of the deepest and most 
justifiable sources of discontent. Nothing is so habitu- 
ally ignored, in attempts to understand industrial strug- 
gles, as the force and prevalence of this sentiment.” 


Other causes are found in the spread of popu- 
lar education with the consequent democratic 
ideas, and in the decay of authority in religion. 
One rebel said to the writer: “ The successful 
classes have used religion and heaven to keep 
the peace and to put off a lot of troublesome 
duties.” 

But it is in the presentation and valuation of 


‘the determining causes of the present social un- 
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rest that the interest of this treatise lies. These 
are found in the practical working conceptions 
of the contract of labor and of the ownership 
of the agencies used by labor respectively en- 
tertained by the masters and the men. On 
the one side is the growing perception that the 
contract of labor is not unilateral in its obliga- 
tions but equilateral, and that the product of 
the combined effort of master and laborer, put 
back into the hands of the former in the shape 
of machinery, is a trust for society rather than 
a Trust for promotors: on the other is the re- 
luctance of so many potent agents in produc- 
tion to concede that “ the old order changeth,” 
and to recognize that restrictions on appren- 
tices merely parallel protective tariffs and pri- 
vate restrictions on output, and that unions 
are the reflex action of combinations. 

In the chapter entitled “Man and Society 
versus Machinery” the fight against the ma- 
chines is shown to be the inevitable result of 
social awakening and progress, and not in 
reality a fight against the machines but one for 
participation in their control. Either this con- 
trol must be shared or else they become a 
veritable car of Juggernaut before which the 
people perish. The chapter on “‘ The Master 
Passion of Democracy,” under the sub-titles 
of “illusions” and “ realities,” admirably pre- 
sents the limitations and the possibilities of 
the hoped-for equality. The former portion 
easily disposes of the Utopian theories, from 
Rousseau to Bellamy, which ignore the realities 
of human nature. 

“The origin of many of the most startling inequal- 
ities is biological. To get born with certain qualities 
is to have many chances to one the man who 
came into life without them. e all see that the 
sources of superiority are in the gifts that cannot be 
made equal. The mysteries of temperment, buoyancy, 
vivid imagination, prudence, charms of personality, 
tact, inflexible purpose, steadiness of self-control, and 
even physical gifts, like good digestion and ability to 
sleep, are qualities that lead men beyond the average 
of their fellows. To put the least check upon these 


distinctions (or inequalities) would bring a common 
and a grievous loss.” 


On the other hand : 

“Let us state again what is deepest in this un- 
abating purpose of the demos. It is not for absolute 
or external equalities. It is not for any equality that 
will submit to nice measurement. It is for far more 
equality than exists. It is for as much equality as each 
oan of seizing and using to his own and others’ 

Three consecutive chapters on “Socialism in 
the Making,” “ From Revolution to Reform,” 
and “Socialism at Work” lead us on from 
the educational value of socialism as further- 





ing self-help to the admirable results already 
achieved in Belgium by “ municipal trading.” 
The writer has, prior to these chapters, called 
attention to the growing demand in this country 
for municipal ownership of public works and 
all public services, as a sign of the times which 
capital would do well to heed. If the choice 
is to continue to be between such one-interest 
management as has characterized the anthra- 
cite coal fields and public ownership, it is easy 
to believe that the working man’s vote will 
bring in the latter. 


One of the most valuable features of the book 
is the frequent citation of capitalist opinion on 
the side of the thesis for equality and trusteeship 
which the writer maintains. Recognition that 
the trade union has come to stay and that it is 
far better for the masters to cooperate than to 
fight it is frequent. A growing sense of cor- 
porate and personal responsibility is one of the 
marked features of today, and Mr. Brooks 
gives it due credit. In this recognition, ex- 
tending to the union as the complemental force 
in social organization, he sees the escape from 
that ending most to be deprecated —the “so- 
cialism of the school.” That he takes no 
idyllic view of the union the following indict- 
ment evidences : 

“The sin and the weakness of the trade union has 
been, in its attitude toward the non-union man ; in its 
sullen aversion to new inventions ; in its too willing as- 
sent to check the output of work ; in its tendency to 
discourage the best endeavor among the better and 
stronger workers ; in its too free use of the sympathe- 
tie strike ; in a far too reckless use of the boycott.” 
And yet he says with as full conviction : 


“ We have only to humiliate what is best in the 
aspirations of the trade union, and then every worst 
feature of socialism is fastened upon us. There is no 
danger in socialism that for a moment compares with 
that part of its working propaganda dear to the ex- 
tremists — the class struggle. To make men believe 
in the fatalities of this social warfare is the deadliest 
work in which any human being can engage. To make 
men disbelieve it, by organizing agencies through which 
the luminous proof appears that men can do their work 
together with good will rather than hatred in their 
hearts, is as noble a service as falls to us in this 
world.” 

This last sentence is the keynote to the pur- 
pose of the man and of the book. The latter 
must be read throughout to appreciate its 
moderation, its charity, its broad inclusiveness, 
its close touch with both classes in the great 
industrial operation, its sensible suggestion of 
practical and immediate attempts to help to 
shape the social evolution. 


Joun J. HaLsey. 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF A BIOGRAPHER.* 


To the two volumes of “ Studies of a Biogra- 
pher ” issued in 1898 (reviewed in Toe DraL 
Vol. XXVL., pp. 46-8), Sir Leslie Stephen 
has added a second series of two volumes. We 
hope that many more will follow. No one who 
is familiar with the first series, or with any of 
Mr. Stephen’s other works,— including of 
course his contributions to “The Dictionary 
of National Biography,”—needs to be told 
of the charm of these pages. The studies are 
not, in most cases, biographies in the ordinary 
sense ; the first word of the title should receive 
the main stress. They embody the keen ana- 
lytical criticism of life and character of one 
who has long been engaged in the proper study 
of mankind, and who evidently desires to be 
writ down in the company of Abou Ben Ad- 
hem. Mr. Stephen is not blind to the foibles 
of the writers whom he discusses ; and on oc- 
casion he can wield a pen sufficiently sarcastic. 
Yet he never lets us forget his kindly spirit ; 
nor does he ever indulge in sarcasm for the 
pure pleasure of it. He is never iconoclastic ; 
nor does he let enthusiasm run away with him 
—unless it be “ In Praise of Walking,” and 
there we are in full sympathy with him, exult- 
ing in “the delightful sensation of indepen- 
dence and detachment,” proud to belong to the 
noble company of those who get nearest to na- 
ture in a walking tour. In his criticism he has 
followed the via media. When his opinions dif- 
fer from those of others he expresses them with 
becoming — even at times extreme, but never 
assumed — modesty, and never dogmatically. 

As in the first volumes of these studies, the 
range of subjects is wide. Mr. Stephen has 
not, however, drawn upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the period which he has so fully illumin- 
ated in one of the greatest of his works; he 
rarely discusses the poets as such. Though he 
talks of Donne, and Southey, and Milton, and 
Shakespeare, it is not so much of their poetry 
as of their views of life, of their politics, of 
their characters, that he chooses to speak to us. 
The ethical question involved in the publica- 
tion of the Browning love-letters interests him, 
as does the problem of the literary relations of 
France and England in the times of Voltaire 
and of Rousseau. 

In the matter of the Browning letters, Mr. 
Stephen is not disposed to be severe on the 
younger Mr. Browning for allowing their pub- 


*Srupizs or A BiocGRAPHER. By Leslie Stephen. Second 
series. In two volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








lication. Indeed, he adduces some very good 
arguments to demonstrate the beneficent re- 
sults of making public this revelation of the 
communion of two great souls. ‘The best 
books to read, as somebody has remarked upon 
such an occasion, are the books that ought never 
to have been written.” The danger, he thinks, 
is that the publication of these letters is likely 
to set a precedent which will be abused ; “ that 
the habit of turning out the most private recept- 
acles will be encouraged without reason by the 
success of this particular performance.” The 
validity of this objection, however, is a point 
of casuistry which he confesses himself unequal 
to settling. 

The elusive Donne, whose life forms so cu- 
rious a psychological problem, naturally in- 
terests Mr. Stephen. How far the excessively 
frank poetry of his early years, “ calculated to 
make Archbishop Abbot’s hair stand on end,” 
represents genuine autobiography ; how much 
of ** Biathanatos ” he himself really believed ; 
how “Donne, the wit, the poet, and the 
courtier, was sublimated into the saint, and a 
burning and shining light of the Church,”— 
these are some of the problems with which he 
wrestles. The morbid constitution of Donne, 
he thinks, has a real affinity with latter-day 
pessimism. 

“ People sometimes talk as if pessimism were a new 
invention. It is merely a new way of saying the old 
things. The good old hearty belief in the devil had 
certainly one advantage: it enabled a gloomy person 
to cover his misanthropical sentiments by an edifying 
mask. The conviction that man’s nature is corrupt, 
and that the great majority will be damned, enabled 
you to discharge your melancholy and yet ostensibly to 
believe that everything was for the best. Now that 
the devil has gone out of fashion, the pessimist cannot 
find even a verbal excuse for his mismamagements of 
* Nature,’ and has to appear in his true character.” 
Mr. Stephen may not be a thorough-going op- 
timist ; but it is pretty clear that he does not 
belong to the opposite school. 

Another interesting study is concerned with 
Huxley. Nominally a review of Mr. Leonard 
Huxley’s biography, this essay is an apprecia- . 
tion of the great warrior for the truth, with an 
exposition of some points in his creed. That 
Huxley was a thoroughly religious man, there 
ean be no longer any doubt; indeed, it must 
have surprised some readers of the biography 
that they could ever have believed otherwise. 
But his creed was not milk for babes. His 
“ hatred of shams meant the refusal of a brave 
man to shut his eyes, and scorn of men who 
deliberately provide convenient bandages for 
the purpose.” Brought face to face with the 
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facts of human folly and human suffering, he 
refused to seek refuge in dreams or in an 
amiable and comfortable optimism. He had no 
faith in hasty panaceas. The cosmic process 
has been going on for ages. The ethical 
progress of society depends on combating this 
process ; and “the microcosm will have a long 
fight against the macrocosm.” But in his 
home-life Huxley had felt the power of a sen- 
timent which “explained to him the meaning 
of ‘ sanctity ’ and ‘ responsibility,’” and which 
without doubt formed “the source of the 
happiness and continued vigour which threw 
brightness over his career.” 

“ New Lights on Milton” is, in the main, 
an estimate of Professor Raleigh’s book, which 
Mr. Stephen ranks high. Concerning Milton 
himself, while doing him full justice, Mr. 
Stephen has no illusions. Milton was as little 
as possible of a philosophic reasoner. He 
might have found a better way of escaping 
from the tyranny of Laud than “the accept- 
ance of the harshest Puritanic dogmatism.” 
He was an idealist who was too often blind to 
the facts of experience. He generalizes from 
a single case — his own, —and is right only 
when his case happens to be typical. And 
there can be no adequate excuse for the scur- 


rility in which Milton indulged, and which 


“‘ secandalized even his contemporaries.”” Mr. 
Stephen thinks the fierce indignation displayed 
in some of Milton’s prose works might have 
been turned to better advantage. He discusses 
at some length, and with luminous effect, the 
difficulties encountered by Milton in expound- 
ing his theodicy in “ Paradise Lost,” and con- 
cludes that ‘‘we are forced to justify admiration 
at the cost of condoning palpable absurdities. 
It becomes evident that we must rather seek 
to justify ourselves by showing what a surpas- 
sing power was manifested in spite of innumer- 
able trammels imposed by the task and by the 
conditions of thought which made his concep- 
tion of it inevitable.” 

The most interesting paper, however, is the 
one entitled “Shakespeare as a Man.” In 
this Mr. Stephen goes into the old question 
of how much we know respecting the author 
himself of the great plays,— a question con- 
cerning which all possible shades of opinion 
have found expression, if not a skilled cham- 
pion. Mr. Stephen holds with Herr Brandes, 
that Shakespeare’s spiritual history may be 
fairly induced from the plays and the poems, 
rather than with Mr. Lee, who inclines to 
mimimize the value of such inferences. It is 





interesting to compare this paper with the little 
monograph on “ Shakespeare, the Man ” which 
Professor Goldwin Smith published in 1900. 
Professor Smith concerned himself in part 
rather with certain facts regarding the exter- 
nals of the poet’s life ; but to some extent the 
two papers overlap. Professor Smith insists 
upon the essential soundness of Shakespeare’s 
morality. Shakespeare was a royalist, but not 
blind to the human side of the king ; in political 
and social sentiment a conservative — a hater 
of mobs and riots, but strongly sensible of the 
injustice in society; sound but tolerant and 
liberal in his moral philosophy ; a conformist in 
religion, but more liberal than orthodox Ang- 
licans. With most of these propositions, we 
fancy Mr. Stephen agrees. He is certain that 
Shakespeare was not a Puritan ; yet the poet 
had “ a profound sense of the mystery of the 
world and of the pettiness of the little lives 
that are rounded by a sleep.” He believes 
Shakespeare to have been capable of Romeo’s 
passion, though the sonnets are not neces- 
sarily descriptive of any real passion; and 
likewise capable of the feelings and beliefs of 
the pessimist. Yet Shakespeare had no defi- 
nite ethical system to inculcate. He was con- 
tent to take the world as it is. Keenly alive 
to every enjoyment, he kept his head ; resisted 
temptation; and never forgot that although 
the struggle fascinates, “when the energies 
decay the position which it has won loses its 
charm.” In short, the poet was a marvellous 
blending of the passionate idealist with the 
man of the world, whose thorough delight ina 
seat in the chimney-corner in old age was not 
the least significant token of his wisdom. 

The other essays are hardly less interesting 
than those upon which we have touched. Criti- 
cism of this sort must be of the greatest use- 
fulness to the student of literature — and of 


life. Crark S. Nortuup. 








A NEW BOOK ABOUT FINLAND.* 


The recent efforts on the part of the govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg to Russianize Finland, 
to deprive the Duchy not only of its autonomy 
but of its nationality as well, have stimulated 
popular interest in the unfortunate Finnish peo- 
ple. Asa result, much has of late been written 
about this somewhat remote corner of the 
world; but most of it has been of a sentimental 


*Frvtanp. Its Public and Private Economy. By N.C. 
Frederiksen. London: Edward Arnold. 
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and superficial order. The work before us, 
however, is of a different character. The au- 
thor has not written ‘to satisfy a passing curi- 
osity ; his attitude is that of an investigator, 
an explorer who has found an untravelled land. 
And the work he presents to us is such as only 
the scholar produces: it is a scientific state- 
ment of conditions and facts. 

In Professor Frederiksen’s book, the life 
of the Finnish people is studied and presented 
almost wholly from the point of view of the 
economist, The opening chapter, on the settle- 
ment and early history of the Duchy, while in- 
teresting, is too brief and general to satisfy the 
student of history. The political scientist will 
object to the closing chapter on similar grounds. 
But he who cares for the results of economic 
research will find much in this volume that is 
useful and suggestive. The work is largely 
statistical ; the author’s purpose being to dis- 
cover and present the facts, he is somewhat re- 
luctant about drawing conclusions. 

For such a study, Professor Frederiksen is 
peculiarly well prepared. For a time he was 
Professor of Finance and Economics at the 
University of Copenhagen. Several years’ resi- 
dence in the United States gave him an oppor- 
tunity to study industrial forces in the process 
of rapid development, and to learn a lesson in 
economic progress for which no other nation 
affords material. It should also be added that 
none but a Scandinavian can write intelligently 
on the subject chosen. Finland, both) in its 
geology and in its civilization, is a continuation 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula. One-seventh of 
the population is Swedish; and the Turanian 
Finns have, after many centuries of Swedish 
rule and civilizing influence, become largely 
Scandinavian in their manner of living and 
thinking. One who knows the rural problems 
of the Northern Kingdoms understands some- 
thing of the conditions prevailing across the 
border. It should be added, further, that prac- 
tically all the available information as to the 
social and economic state of this part of the 
Czar’s dominions is found in Swedish publica- 
tions. The work before us is that of a critic 
who both understands and sympathizes with the 
people of whom he writes. 

The problems discussed may be grouped into 
three classes: agrarian, industrial, and finan- 
cial. As the Finnish population is largely 
rural, agrarian conditions are discussed at con- 
siderable length. To the student of culture, 
such subjects as rural classes and land legis- 
lation are of great interest. Here medieval 





survivals and the creations of modern, even re- 
cent, times may be seen side by side. The 
peasant classes, while not so prosperous as the 
English or American farmers, are in every way 
superior to those of Southern Europe. There 
is much poverty among them, especially in the 
more remote districts, but nowhere as much as 
in the interior of Russia. The soil is none too 
fertile; much of the surface is swampy, or 
otherwise untillable ; the climate is harsh; on 
the whole, the lot of the peasant is a hard one. 
The author sees considerable progress along the 
lines of agricultural methods ; but here again 
the old and the new are found side by side: im- 
plements of the most primitive sort and modern 
machinery are often used on the same estate. 

Finland is not rich in minerals ; consequently 
mining and allied industries are not of great 
importance. But the conditions for the devel- 
opment of certain other industrial pursuits are 
excellent. Manufacturing is making progress, 
especially such as stands close to agriculture 
and forestry. Most important are the cream- 
eries, the saw-mills, and the pulp factories. The 
textile industries stand next to these. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on 
commerce and navigation. The recent progress 
of the country furnishes incontestable proof 
that Finland is undergoing rapid commercial 
development. The whole foreign trade, which 
in 1836 amounted to only eighteen millions of 
marks, had risen to a total of four hundred and 
sixty-eight millions in 1900. The commercial 
marine is of some importance, but shows little 
progress. Imports are somewhat in excess of 
exports. 

On the whole, the author seems satisfied that 
the people of Finland are rapidly learning to put 
to the best use all the resources that nature has 
bestowed on their land. Education is general ; 
agriculture and the industrial arts show a con- 
siderable advancement; trade is increasing, 
and the financial situation of the country is 
excellent. As to the Russianization of the 
people, which many have feared, the author 
says: ‘It has been well said, that the Finns, 
who for more than seven hundred years have 
not been made Swedish, during centuries when 
progress was much slower, and when the liberal 
character of the Swedish government did not 
provoke any great resistance, have no need to © 
fear being Russianized.” He does believe, 
however, that a close union with Russia in 
matters of commerce and finance would prove 
disastrous in many respects. 

Professor Frederiksen’s work appeared simul- 
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taneously in Danish, French, and English. 
It must be said of the English version, which 
is evidently the author’s own, that it admits of 
much improvement. The revision of his En- 
glish critic can hardly have been a thorough 


one. LavuRENCE M. Larson. 








A ROMANCE ASCRIBED TO MILTON.* 


In 1648 there was printed in London a prose 
romance of anonymous authorship written in 
Latin, and entitled “« Nove Solyme Libri Sex.” 
It fell unnoticed from the press, and unnoticed 
has it remained for two hundred and fifty 
years, until now in the fulness of time, under 
the pious and enthusiastic if somewhat effusive 
care of an English clergyman, the Reverend 
Walter Begley, it is again brought before the 
world, — butonly in an English translation, and 
loaded down with polemical and opinionative 
editorial annotation. 

The story is a simple one, and, stripped of its 
didactic inter-chapters, could be reprinted in 
a hundred pages. Two young Englishmen, 
Politian and Eugenius, brothers and students 
at Cambridge, run away from home and 
upon their travels. In Italy they fall in with a 
talented and cultivated young Jew, Joseph, also 
upon his travels, but who has met with misad- 
venture. Him they befriend, and in his com- 
pany visit his native place, the New Jerusalem, 
now recovered and occupied by the race‘ of 
converted Jews. During their long sojourn 
here, there is opportunity for interminable 
talk. The modern reader will sometimes be 
interested ; more often, I fear, however wide 
his interests, he will be bored. If he is de- 
voted to seventeenth-century theology, he may 
pull through. The talk is partly the relation 
of past adventures, — in part the antecedents 
or “argument” of the story, dealing, inter 
alia, with Sicilian banditti; with the episode 
of Philander-Philippina, daughter of a Sicilian 
nobleman, who out of love for Joseph dis- 
guises herself as a man and follows him to the 
New Jerusalem, here being persecuted with the 
love of Antonia, a wanton widow, and finally 





*Nova Soryma, THe Ipgat Crry; or, Jerusalem Re- 
gained. An Anonymous Romance written in the time of 
Charles I. Now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed 
to the illustrious John Milton. With Introduction, Transla- 
tion, Literary Essays, and a Bibliography, by the Rev. Walter 
Begley. [The original text not given, except in a few speci- 
— pages.] New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 





dying of disappointed affection; with Theo- 
phrastus and his case of devil-possession ; with 
the story of Apollos, Joseph’s tutor, and his 
marvellous escape from pirates; and with other 
things similar and dissimilar. Philander and 
Eugenius fall in love with the beauteous Anna, 
sister of Joseph, and become deadly rivals. In 
the end, their father arrives from England, 
grants them his forgiveness, and helps arrange 
their love-troubles, — this being rendered easy 
by the discovery of another sister, .Joanna, 
equally beauteous. 

“ Having thus obtained their father’s consent, and 
arranged between themselves which sister they should each 
choose, they went to Jacob [father of Joseph and the 
sisters] and told their love. Politian asked for Anna, 
and Eugenius for Joanna, as their respective brides. 

“ The sisters were all this time quite unaware of what 
was being arranged; but with their father’s advice and 
their brother’s persuasion, and the delicate and loving 
attention of the’ two really very good-looking young 
men, they were not long in yielding consent. They soon 
began to feel Love’s ardent passion themselves, and 
burned with mutual fires.”* 


The narrative ends with marriage bells. 


The story is but a framework and bait. The 
real thing is the didactic matter which accom- 
panies it. Some of it is interesting. The au- 
thor is evidently a man of high intelligence and 
high ideas. What he has to say on such sub- 
jects as Education (e.g., vol. I., pp. 235 ff.), 
Poetry (I., 260 ff.), and Metaphysics (I1., 9 ff.), 
and his ideas on Life and Conduct (I., 88, 87, 
90 ff., II., 96, 102 ff., 120 ff.),—- these passages 
are all worth close attention. But the book as 
a whole cannot be called a great work. It is 
not so good as Sidney’s “ Arcadia,”— but that, 
of course, is not primarily didactic. It is of 
sterner stuff than Lyly’s “« Eaphues,” — but 
that has the advantage of time and language 
and historical curiosity. 

It has pleased the editor and translator to 
attribute the work to Milton. It may be so. 
I have not yet seen any reason for believing 
that attribution impossible. But the positive 
arguments for Milton’s authorship are to me 
singularly unconvincing. The gist of them 
seems to be given in the editor’s wondering ex- 
clamation, ‘“* Who else in the period was capable 
of producing such a work?” I do not know. 
I should want to search through my Fuller, 
my Aubrey, and my Cooper’s “ Athenw Can- 
tabrigienses,” before indulging in much guess- 
ing. Perhaps Cowley, perhaps Sir Henry 

*I do not cite this as non-Miltonic and evidence against his 
authorship.— F. I. C. 
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Wotton (but he died long before 1648, and 
there would be other antecedent improbabili- 
ties), perhaps Phineas Fletcher ; hardly James 
Shirley ; perhaps one of the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists, like More; perhaps, as has been sug- 
gested, some learned Quaker of the age; or, 
just possibly, some converted Hebrew living in 
England. But more likely it was none of these 
(there are strong objections to each), but some 
unnamed buried genius of unknown class and 
conditions. As in the case of the numerous 
Elizabethan plays of anonymous authorship, 
the probability is that the work was by no 
well-known hand, but is merely a gem from the 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean. From in- 
ternal evidence (in no point absolutely de- 
cisive), he was probably a schoolmaster, or at 
least an “ educator,” a Cambridge man, an ac- 
complished Latinist, a political idealist, but also 
something of a political conservative (c/. I., 
800, — I am not sure that this is Miltonic), a 
Puritan only in the moral sense, — hardly so 
politically, — and something of a metaphysician 
and theologian. 

The book as a whole shows none of Milton’s 
architectonic power or of his skill as a literary 
craftsman. The editor thinks that it has the 
air of a belated college exercise, or that it dates 
from the Horton years. To tell the truth, one 
does not expect so much didacticism from the 
Milton of this period, — certainly not so much 
in connection with a creative and narrative 
theme like this. The Autocriticon, or Preface 
(IL. 244; of. I., 298 ff.) does not sound to 
me like Milton, nor does the passage on horse- 
manship (II., 1), nor that on suicide cIL., 
17 — ef. Par. Lost, X, 998 ff.), nor various 
others. 

The question of the authorship of this work, 
or rather the question of its Miltonic author- 
ship is one of so much importance for literary 
history that one cannot but hope that some 
competent philologer or some budding Bentley 
will take it in hand and sift the evidence ac- 
cording to strict rule and method. As it is left 
here, it decidedly needs sifting. 

And now I shall have to say a word about 
this edition and its editor. His task has been 
a pious task, and one of large labor. With all 
its defects, he has conferred a service for which 
he deserves the gratitude of all students of 
seventeenth-century literature. He shows wide 
reading in remote and unknown authors. His 
translation is fluent and readable. But his 
book is badly planned ; his philological argu- 





ment is unmethodical, rambling, shifty, and 
perplexing, although honest and frank ; while. 
his annotations, like those of the late Dr.. 
Grosart, to whom this editor bears some re- 
semblance, are often irrelevant, cheap, thin, and 
intrusive. So that he has encumbered his text: 
far more than he has elucidated it. I suspect. 
him of being a Baconion (cf. II., 10n, 21, 842), 
— and we all know how the minds of those who 
believe that Bacon wrote Shakespeare are likely 
to work. Moreover, this publication is not com- 
plete as it stands. How well could we have- 
spared, for the sake of a reprint of the original 
Latin text along with the translation, all of the- 
editor’s creeping and intrusive notes and ex- 
cursuses! Again, in parts the translation is 
abridged without due notice to the reader 
(e.g. IL., 14 ff., 60, ete.). 

I find myself disagreeing with Mr. Begley’s 
arguments and methods in so many points that. 
it is quite impossible to go into the matter in 
this space. Those who wish to test one or two- 
of them are invited soberly and critically to- 
inspect what they will find, for example, at vol.. 
L., pp. 58 bot.— 59 top (contrast the famous. 
passage on books in Milton’s “« Areopagitica” ),. 
171n1, 248n (compare Elyot, Mulcaster, etc... 
on Education), and vol. II., 14n2, 58n, and 
207n (the boomerang or semicircular argu- 
ment), and 820 ff. (a whole series of arguments. 
that need strict verification and careful re-con- 
sideration and evaluation). 

Finally, I may note in passing that one prose- 
romance of the period, neglected by all literary 
historians, is also omitted from the editor’s list. 
of the very few English prose romances of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and that. 
is Thomas Gainsford’s “Historie of Trebizond,” 
1616. Gainsford’s romance I hope before long 
to discuss more at length. 

FREDERIC Ives CARPENTER. 


Mr. Epwarp Hotton is the author of a book on “Italy 
and the Italians” (Dutton), which is delightfully dis- 
cursive reading, and which reveals a very different Italy 
from that which is discovered by the ordinary tourist. 
“For your soul’s safety you dare not look for Italy in 
Baedeker” is the adjuration that confronts us on ap 
early page. The author has impressed a distinct per- 
sonality upon this book, which gives zest to our reading, 
and makes us tolerant of views that should properly 
excite indignation. For he is at heart a reactionary, 
seeing only the sordid and vulgar aspects of the modern 
kingdom, and his ideal is some sort of a reunion of 
church and state. The greater part of the volume con- 
sists of separate chapters upon a score or more of the 
Italian cities. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


After a considerable delay, owing both to the 
length of the work and the difficulty of translation, 
the English version of Zola’s “ Vérité” has at last 
made its appearance. “Truth,” it will be remem- 
bered, is the third of the four gospels according to 
Zola. “Fruitfulness” and “ Labor” were its pre- 
decessors in the series ; “Justice” was to have been 
its successor. The present work was barely com- 
pleted when the author made his abrupt and tragic 
exit from the stage of life, and the final work which 
was to have constituted the keystone of the arch 
was left unshaped. We are told that it would have 
dealt with the ideal of justice in a large way, with 
“social justice, equity as between class and class, 
man and man.” Lacking that consummation of a 
noble undertaking, we must be contented to accept 
“ Vérité ” as the apotheosis of both truth and justice, 
for the work is consecrated to both these ideals in 
about equal measure. Its main theme is the Dreyfus 
affair transformed. The church is the subject of 
attack, not the army, and for this reason the abom- 
inable crime which affords the basis of the story is 
committed by an ecclesiastic instead of by an army 
officer. The scapegoat victim is a Jewish school- 
master whose trial, conviction, and subsequent re- 
habilitation follow the chief lines of the Dreyfus 
tragedy. Being a Jew, the victim draws upon him- 
self all the fury of the anti-Semitic agitation ; be- 
ing a schoolmaster, his condemnation is symbolical 
of the suppression of truth by all the forces of super- 


stition and obscurantism. In his dealings with the 
¢ehurch, the author does not mince matters. He 
makes it the implacable enemy of enlightenment 
and human civilization ; he amplifies the Voltairean 
watchword écrasez l’infame! with a thoroughgoing 
zeal that would have amazed the philosopher of 
Ferney, he repeats in a hundred forms Gambetta’s 





*Trourn (Vériré). By Emile Zola. Translated by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly. New York: John Lane. 

Lapy Rose’s Daventzer. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Crrctz. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Marretta; or Our-Wesr. By Ella Higginson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tax Soctanist AND THE Prince. By Mrs, Fremont 
Older. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Tue Prr. A Story of Chicago. By Frank Norris. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Rocer Drakes, Capra or Inpustry. By Henry Kit- 
chell Webster. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Gapriet Totuiver. A Story of Reconstruction. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Tae Prive or Tetirar. By Elmore Elliott Peake. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

For a Maiwen Bravs. By Chauncy C. Hotchkiss. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Catvert or SrratrHore. By Carter Goodloe. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Loyat Trarrors. A Story of Friendship for the Filipinos. 
By Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: James H. West Co. 





warning, le cléricalisme, voili l'ennemi. This 
mode of attack will give much offense to moderate 
souls, and is only to be justified as a legitimate 
polemic arising from the exigencies of a particular 
situation, and designed to further a specific artistic 
purpose. The book is very long and very repeti- 
tious, yet its earnestness and its noble idealism save 
it from becoming wearisome, and carry us through 
its six hundred pages without much deadening of 
our interest. In the deeply-felt preface with which 
Mr. Vizetelly introduces his translation, the author 
is spoken of as “‘ Rousseau’s foremost descendant,” 
and his three gospels are said to occupy a place 
in the thought of to-day comparable to that occu- 
pied a hundred years ago by the three great works 
of Rousseau. This comparison is not altogether 
strained, for education and the constitution of so- 
ciety are the essential themes of both writers alike, 
and both bring to bear upon them an immense emo- 
tional force. Rousseau believed with all his soul 
that the regeneration of society must be brought 
about by a rationalization of the educational pro- 
cess, and this is the programme which is preached 
with prophetic fervor by Zola’s “Vérité.” One 
passage may be selected from the many of similar 
import to serve as an illustration. 

“ The village was so small that Marc’s doings could not at- 
tract much attention, and thus he was able to pursue his 
methods without any great interference. As a first step, he 
again got rid of all religious emblems, all pictures, copy 
books, and books in which the supernatural was shown tri- 
umphant, and in which war, massacre, and rapine appeared 
as ideals of power and beauty. He considered that it was a 
crime to poison a lad’s brain with a belief in miracles, and to 
set brute force, assassination, and theft in the front rank as 
manly and patriotic duties. Such teaching could only pro- 
duce imbecile enertia, sudden criminal frenzy, iniquity, and 
wretchedness. Marc’s dream, on the contrary, was to set pic- 
tures of work and peace before his pupils, to show sovereign 
reason ruling the world, justice establishing brotherliness 
among men, the ancient violence of warlike ages being con- 
demned, and giving place to agreement among all nations, in 
order that they might arrive at the greatest possible happi- 
ness, And having rid his class of the poisonous ferments of 
the past, Mare particularly instructed his pupils in civic mor- 
ality, striving to make each a citizen well informed about his 
country, and able to serve and love it, without setting it apart 
from the rest of mankind. Marc held that France ought no 
longer to dream of conquering the world by #rms, but rather 
by the irresistible force of ideas, and by setting an example of 
80 mm freedom, truth, and equity that she would deliver 
all other countries and enjoy the glory of founding with them 
the great confederation of free and brotherly nations.”’ 

We have thought more than once, while under 
the spell of Zola’s superb conception of what a 
school can accomplish for its community, of Herr 
Bjérnson’s treatment of the same theme in his 
great novel, “Flags are Flying in Town and 
Harbor,” a work which will be remembered slong 
with “Vérité,” among the forceful educational 
writings of our time long after the books have lost 
most of their interest as works of fiction. Just 
now, indeed, “ Vérité” will find ita chief interest 
for readers in its enforcement of the lessons that 
France has learned, and other nations as well, 
from the case of Alfred Dreyfus. Zola has ex- 
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pressed a fundamental truth in his saying that 
“one single act of injustice may suffice for a whole 
nation to be stricken with dementia and slowly die.” 
Thoughtful Americans should find in this book a 
much-needed lesson for our own country. Mr. 
Vizetelly says in his preface: “The world has 
known greater deeds of injustice than the Dreyfus 
ease, but never has it known— and may it never 
again know— such a widespread exhibition of 
mendacity, both so unscrupulous and so persevering, 
attended too by the most amazing credulity on the 
part of nine-tenths of the French nation.” We are 
compelled to say in all soberness that a very fair 
parallel to this case is offered by our own treatment 
of the Philippine iniquities. There is the same empty 
declamation about the honor of the army, the same 
unscrupulous official mendacity, and the same de- 
termination to suppress the truth and pervert the 
ends of justice. Unfortunately, we have thus far 
found no champion of truth and justice to compel 
us to face the facts of the situation, and to force 
the moral revulsion in which is our only hope of 
national salvation. The nation that can condone 
the murder of a Father Augustine —to mention 
but a single instance—or remain unaroused by 
such a crime, is debarred from any condemnation 
of the treatment of Alfred Dreyfus by our sister 
republic, or from any participation in the sympa- 
thies to which “ Vérité” gives such profound and 
forceful expression. 

Those readers who dislike sociological and relig- 
ious discussion in their fiction will find no cause to 
complain -of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” the latest 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is a story with- 
out a touch of formal didacticism, and its charm is 
of a nature to disarm even such an irreconcilable 
as Mr. Andrew Lang. It is just a novel, and 
nothing more, a novel committed to no propaganda, 
and aiming at artistic effect alone. Its charm is 
not easy of analysis, for there is nothing partic- 
ularly striking im the types of character pre- 
sented, or in the invention of the plot. Such men 
and women figure in hundreds of current novels ; 
such relations as exist between them are the stock 
possession of writers of fiction. But the art is of 
a nature to compel our almost unqualified admira- 
tion, and we doubt if any other woman now living 
is capable of so subtle and sympathetic a series of 
studies in personality, of so unerring an artistic 
sense in every minute detail, or of such graceful, 
balanced, and, when the occasion requires it, im- 
passioned prose narrative. Certainly, this com- 
bination of qualities is most extraordinary, and, in 
the present instance, must be regarded as the fine 
flower of long years of a conscientious endeavor to 
attain perfection of workmanship. We feel safe 
in saying that no earlier book of Mrs. Ward’s pre- 
sents us with so masterly an example of portraiture 
as is given us in her latest heroine, or pages of such 
grave beauty as those in which are set the Italian 
and Swiss scenes that come near the close of the 
novel. If in any respect she is relatively unsuc- 





cessful, it is in the delineation of her men. A 
wickedly disposed critic might describe the hero as. 
& “blameless prig,” and one could not defend him 
against the charge with complete success. Nor are 
the other men who figure in the story as vitally 
realized as we might wish, for even Mrs. Ward 
cannot escape the natural limitations of her sex. 
The central situation about which the novel is con- 
structed has clearly been suggested by the eigh- 
teenth century model of Mme. Da Deffand and 
Mile. l’Espinasse. It is the direct transfer of his- 
tory to fiction to represent Lady Henry, old and 
blind, as employing Miss Le Breton for a reader and 
companion, to picture the brilliant salon sustained 
by the help of the younger woman, to describe the 
ensuing jealousy and inevitable rupture, and to set. 
forth the resulting alignment of the opposing forces. 
But Mrs. Ward has shaped the historical sugges- 
tion to her own modern purposes, and we should be 
simply thankful that the actual past has afforded 
her so happy an inspiration and example. 

“ The Circle,” by Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
is a novel upon the following text: “In youth we 
dream that life is a straight line; later we know it. 
to be a circle in which the present presses on the 
future, the future on the past.” The heroine is a 
girl of genius, the daughter of a Russian Jew who 
has found a refuge in England and who dreams 
away his life in a musty curio shop in London. The 
capabilities of the girl are discovered by a woman 
of keen perceptions for the unusual in character and 
intellect, who persuades her to desert her humble 
home, and fit herself for a brilliant career. Several 
years pass, and when we next meet the heroine, she 
has become an emotional actress of European fame. 
In the height of her success, she meets a man of 
strong character who wins her love, not knowing her 
real name or her public position. By an accident, 
he has become acquainted with the history of the 
actress, including her desertion of her childhood 
home, and, not dreaming that the woman he loves 
is the very person in question, tells her the whole 
story as an illustration of the worthlessness of 
womankind. This makes explanation difficult, and 
she continues to conceal her identity, although she 
had just been on the point of revealing it. It also 
arouses her dormant conscience, and sends her back 
to the shop to make what atonement she may, and 
to comfort the last days of her aged father. The 
lover, filled with remorse when.he discovers what he 
has done, seeks her out, and urges his claims with 
an ardor which eventually wins her for good. The 
leading situations are strained, and the difficulties 
to be overcome are mostly artificial, but the story 
is well-planned and straightforward, and makes an 
impression of originality and force. 

Mrs. Ella Higginson is favorably known to our 
public as the author of some short stories and a 
volume of rather remarkable verse. She represents 
the far Northwest—the Paget Sound country—in 
our imaginative literature, and may almost be said 
to have annexed this region to the literary map. Her 
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new novel, “Mariella; of Out-West,” is her most 
ambitious undertaking thus far, and is a strong 
work of well-sustained interest. The heroine is a 
high-strung passionate girl, with an intense love for 
nature, whose social environment is of the most un- 
promising sort. We follow her career from child- 
hood to that fruition of a maiden’s dreams that 
comes with realized love and the sweeping away of 
the obstacles in its path. For a long time her con- 
science stands in the way, for she deems herself 
pledged to the faithful but unlettered rustic « hose 
doglike devotion has been offered her from her 
early school-days. This knot is finally cut by an 
act of sublime renunciation on his part, when he 
learns that she has given her heart to another, and he 
persuades her to believe that his own affections have 
grown cold. In the delineation of Mariella’s par- 
ents and of most of the other characters with whom 
her sensitive nature is brought into close association, 
we are provided with the sharpest of contrasts, and 
no touch of meanness and vulgarity is spared. The 
only thing that redeems this picture of sordid life 
is the genuine humor with which it is realized. In 
this combination of a humorous insight into common 
life with the intense fundamental seriousness of the 
work we are irresistibly reminded of the power dis- 
played in “The Mill on the Floss.” This sugges- 
tion may be taken for what it is worth; it is not 
meant to imply anything more than that Mrs. Hig- 
ginson’s book is distinctly out of the common. 
Another far Western story, the work of Mrs. 
Fremont Older, is based upon Kearney’s “sand- 
lot” agitation of the San Francisco of the seven- 
ties. Since that pestiferous demagogue could by no 
possibility be made the hero of a romantic tale, the 
author has substituted for him a figure of her own 
devising, one Paul Stryne of mysterious antece- 
dents, who makes himself, by force of eloquence 
and sincerity, a leader of the laboring masses in 
California, and comes near to effecting a political 
revolution. His relations with a woman, the daugh- 
ter of a local magnate, prove his downfall when suc- 
cess is just within his grasp, for they drag him into 
a duel which has the most disastrous results for 
his political fortunes. This story is called “ The 
Socialist and the Prince.” Stryne is the socialist, 
and the Prince is his rival in the capricious affec- 
tions of the fair Theodosia. He seems to be a 
genuine Italian aristocrat, and yet he says “ buona 
nuota,” which is a suspicious circumstance. He 
certainly knows how to make love in truly Southern 
fashion, although his rival is not to be despised as a 
practitioner of the same art. The story is almost 
pure melodrama, but has a good deal of spirited 
action, and is not without historical value in its de- 
piction of the California of the past generation. 
Louisiana is the principal scene of “Veronica,” a 
study of temperament by a new writer, Miss Martha 
W. Austin. It is a love story as far as it is a story 
at all, but little happens that is worth mentioning. 
Veronica is a young woman who has a great deal 
of love to bestow upon somebody. At first she 





gives it to a friend of her youth, who proves utterly 
unworthy, then she fancies that she has transferred 
it to a casual acquaintance into whose society she is 
thrown during a Northern visit, but soon discovers 
that she has been mistaken. Finally, she lavishes 
it upon a youth whom accident has brought near 
her Lousiana home, but he is a consumptive, and 
dies just when the affections of the heroine seem to 
have found a lasting abiding place. So the story 
ends by saying: “ And once more Veronica began 
her life.”” We hope that she did not make such a 
mess of the rest of it. There is a certain delicacy in 
style and characterization that saves the book from 
being as futile as it is inconclusive; but it is ob- 
viously the work of an amatear, and would hardly 
be worth considering did it not hold out some 
promise of future performance. There are some 
curious slips indicative of ignorance or careless 
proof-reading, or both. There is no “Siegurd ” in 
the Wagnerian musie-drama, the hero of “‘Romola” 
is not “ Melemma,” Goethe never wrote of a “ Land 
wo die Citronen blumen,” and a man is certainly 
not an “anthropod.” We are very curious to know 
by what mental process this last word was shaped. 
Why a man should say “ most of us anthropods” 
is a dark mystery that we do not pretend to clear up. 

The ambitious purpose of the late Frank Norris 
to write “the epic of the wheat” in a series of three 
novels must now remain unfulfilled. The plan of 
this trilogy, it will be remembered, was to embrace 
the production of the world’s chief food staple, its 
marketing in the great central city of America, and 
its consumption in some far-off region of Europe. 
The first of these pictures we had, in “The Octopus,” 
and reviewed at the time of its appearance; the 
second we now have, in “The Pit”; the third we 
shall never have, although we know that it was to 
be called “The Wolf,” and may well believe that it 
offered to the novelist a finer opportunity than either 
of the other two. “The Pit” is called “a story of 
Chicago,” but one must not hastily infer that the 
suggestion of the title is scriptural, for by it nothing 
more sinister or infernal is meant than the wheat- 
market, with its speculative fever and frenzied 
conflict. As far as the story has private interest, 
both central situation and moral are familar enough. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s novels, and those of many 
other writers, have preached effectively upon the 
same text. But the author has arrived at something 
more than private interest, for he has sought to 
dramatize the clash of commercial arms and the 
shock of speculative battle, giving to the impersonal 
forces brought into play the principal share of our at- 
tention. We cannot say that the attempt ‘as been 
altogether successful. In this respect “The Pit” 
seems less successful than “‘ The Octopus ” was, and 
it was only a very qualified praise that we were able 
to bestow upon that earlier work. Both books are 
strained, turgid, and unconvincing. The posthu- 
mous book, moreover, shows signs of hurried writ- 
ing, and has evidently lacked the revision that the 
author would have given it had he lived. 
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Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster is another novelist 
who seeks his themes in the strenuous business life 
of today. His “ Roger Drake, Captain of Industry ” 
is a capital story of its kind; the material is well 
under control, and the plot is skilfully managed. It 
does not attempt to do so big a thing as is attempted 
in “ The Pit,” and it seems to us, in consequence of 
this restraint, the better novel of thetwo. But we 
are deeply suspicious of all these attempts to base 
works of fiction upon the money-making. motive. 
Balzac did it successfully, because he was a genius 
of the first rank, but our recent American efforts 
in this direction seem to be little more than a 
sort of journalism, and none of them possess the 
elements of permanent interest. 

We have had several good novels of the recon- 
struction period of late years, among which Mr. 
Page’s “ Red Rock” is probably the best. By the 
side of that masterpeice we must now place “ Ga- 
briel Tolliver,” the most extended work of fiction 
that has been attempted by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris. The strength of this work is in its delin- 
eation of the types of character, black and white, 
that were to be found in rural Alabama in the sixties. 
Here Mr. Harris has for his only serious rival the 
late Colonel Johnston, and the two men have in 
common the same eye for individual idiosyncrasies 
and the same sense of genial humor. The plot of 
“ Gabriel Tolliver” is of the simplest kind. There 
is the love story of Gabriel and Nan, the arrest of 
Gabriel on a false charge supported by an unforta- 
nate array of circumstantial evidence, his rescue by 
an ingenious device, and the eventual union with his 
sweetheart. There are numerous minor complica- 
tions, involving the other personalities concerned, and 
the total effect of the story is to give us an intimate 
picture of life in the country town where the action 
takes place. The problem of reconstruction is rep- 
resented by a carpet-bagger whose death we hardly 
regret, and the measures taken by the Knights of 
the White Camellia to persuade his deluded negro 
followers that they had better leave politics alone. 
The charm of this book is very evident, but it is the 
charm of a series of episodes and character sketches 
rather than of a narrative of continuous interest. 

“The Pride of Tellfair,” by Mr. Elmore Elliott 
Peake, is a novel which depicts the life of a country 
town in Illinois with sympathy and fidelity. It is 
a story of strictly private interest, with a consider- 
able variety of characters, the minor types being 
drawn with almost as much care as those with whom 
the reader is chiefly concerned. So skilful and con- 
scientious a piece of work is not often met with in 
the hurried production of to-day, and the result is 
surprisingly interesting, when we consider the un- 
promising nature of the material offered. Were 
there exhibited a little more of humorous detach- 
ment, we should be tempted to class the author with 
Mr. Howells, or at least to say that he was following 
close upon the footsteps of the older novelist. 

“For a Maiden Brave,” by Mr. Chauncy C. 
Hotehkiss, is a romance of the American Revolu- 





tion, the scene being Long Island and New York, 
the time 1778. Although the story has this histor- 
ieal background, its interest is essentially private, 
for it is chiefly concerned with a plot to di 

the hero of an estate willed him by his uncle. The 
life of the hero is sought by the plotters, and, when 
they fancy they have disposed of him, the uncle be- 
comes their object of attack. It is needless to say 
that all these villainies are thwarted, and that a 
surprising series of adventures is contrived for both 
hero and heroine before they are permitted to reach 
a peaceful haven. The novel is neither better nor 
worse than fifty others of similar character that we 
have read during the past few years. 

In taking up “Calvert of Strathore” we turn 
from the American to the French Revolution, and 
the two upheavals are brought into close relation- 
ship by the American characters who chiefly figure 
in the story. Jefferson and Morris play important 
parts, for the.scene opens with the early days of 
1789, when Jefferson is still at his post as Minister 
of the Confederation, and just before the formal 
inauguration of the new United States government. 
A young friend of the minister, after being gradu- 
ated from Princeton, comes to Paris to serve him 
as a confidential secretary, and the romance is thus 
supplied with a hero. This youth, whose name is 
the title of the book, has an engaging personality, 
and falls in love with an aristocratic French maiden 
who at first rebuffs him, and finally succumbs. The 
story carries us on through the days of the States 
General and Legislative Assembly down to the death 
of the Swiss guards, and presents the history of this 
period in epitome. The history is no doubt excel- 
lent, but there is too much of it, and the private 
romantic interest for which alone such a story as 
this exists is fairly swamped. We leave the hero 
and the heroine just as they are starting to make a 
new home in Virginia. 

The book with which we close the present review 
is a story of contemporary history, being concerned 
with our relations to the Pacific islands which the 
nation claims by the questionable rights of purchase 
and conquest. It is called “ Loyal Traitors,” and 
is the work of Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman. It is 
an appeal, in the form of fiction, to our national 
conscience, and is intended to open blind or averted 
eyes to the hypocritical and otherwise un-American 
policy which we are now pursaing toward the hap- 
less inhabitants of the Philippine archipelago. Such 
appeals are much needed, and will continue to be 
made by men who are jealous for the fair fame of 
our country, for the question at issue is too moment- 
ous to be lost sight of, or to lapse into the limbo of 
indifference. Like the question of slavery, which in 
its fundamental aspects it so much resembles, it will 
never be settled until it is settled in accordance with 
the principles upon which our true national great- 
ness is founded. As long as we continue to govern 
an alien people without their consent, and to with- 
hold from them the basic guaranties of individual 
liberty which were won for us by our own ancestors at 
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so great a cost, there will be voices raised in protest 
against so indefensible a course, and against the evil 
counsellors who have committed us to it for the time 
being. Mr. Bridgman’s voice has the ringing quality 
that comes from absolute conviction of the justice 
of his cause, and his work is an effective tract in 
the propaganda of anti-imperialism. Unfortunately, 
it is not a work of imaginative art, and is conse- 
quently not of a nature to the moral success 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Moreover, the author 
has taken a course calculated to alienate from his 
cause many wavering sympathies. His hero is an 
American who not only speaks and writes in behalf 
of the Filipinos, but who actually joins them in 
arms against his own country. This may be severely 
logical, but it implies a misdirection of zeal. He 
furthermore weakens his case by dragging in the 
war in South Africa, which offers no parallel at all 
to our war in the Philippines. It is quite possible 
to justify the course of England in Africa without 
in any way palliating the conduct of the United 
States government toward the unfortunate people 
whom we have subjugated. Consequently, in spite 
of our sympathy with Mr. Bridgman’s purpose, and 
our belief in the justice of the cause for which he 
pleads, we cannot help regarding this book as an ill- 
considered production, and one that cannot alto- 
gether be counted upon to further the righting of our 
great national wrong. 
Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A new phase of the modern exploit- 
ation of the experiences of the pio- 
neers upon our western frontier, is 
presented in “The Story of the Trapper” ( Apple- 
ton), by Miss A. C. Laut. This author is already 
favorably known by her dashing romantic novel, 
“The Lords of the North.” In that narrative, the 
warp of a fictitious plot was skilfully interwoven 
with the woof of the history of the struggles and the 
contests, often armed, between rival fur-companies, 
for supremacy in the fur-bearing regions of western 
North America; and the weaving was so skilful as 
to embarrass the reader who should endeavor to 
distinguish fact from fancy. For that reason, 
doubtless, many readers have been unwilling to 
credit that romance with any basis of historic truth. 
In “The Story of the Trapper” many of the start- 
ling incidents of the novel appear among the cold 
facts of the fur-hunter’s life. We are here furnished 
a brief sketch of the rival efforts of fur companies 
to control the rich trade of the far West, and their 
alternative triumphs and defeats, accompanied by 
graphic descriptions of the toils, hardships, and suf- 
ferings of individual trappers and classes or bands 
of trappers. The wildest forms of strenuous life 
for civilized men, or for men who have once been 
civilized, are here portrayed. The devices adopted, 
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the dangers encountered, the difficulties met and 
surmounted, the lonely, mystical, and sometimes 
mysterious life, the rich prizes often secured, and the 
prices paid therefor in illness, in anguish, and occa- 
sionally in loss of life itself ; all these which furnish 
the burden of many a romantic novel, are here 
coolly set down as the simple facts of daily life, and 
in number sufficient to‘ furnish the basis for count- 
less romances. Apparently, the author has turned 
over to the public the abundant riches of a well- 
filled portfolio of border sketches. The white 
trapper followed hard upon the footsteps of the 
aboriginal Indian, preceding the pioneer explorer 
often by many years. The picture of the trapper’s 
toils and troubles is therefore a distinctive picture, 
and one whose outlines, if not preserved now, would 
soon have been lost forever. It seems scarcely 
credible that a woman should be able to fill in such 
a picture from her own personal sketches; yet Miss 
Laut claims to have been so far a part of the wild 
existence she portrays, as to be able to speak of her 
own knowledge as to much that she narrates, and to 
have had the opportunity on the very ground to dis- 
cover the truth as to much which she learned from 
tradition. Whosoever would know of the acute 
perils of the bear hunt and of encounter with a 
pack of hungry wolves, of the mode of life of the 
beaver, the musk-rat, and other aquatic animals, 
of the thieving propensities of wolverine, coyote, 
and wild-cat, and of all the minutiw which go to 
fill up the daily round of the frontier trapper and 
help him swell the proceeds of his athletic and 
engrossing vocation, will find the account here given, 
though often disconnected, always deeply inter- 
esting. 


“The Reaction in France,” first pub- 
lished in 1874, is the third section of 
“ Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature,” by Dr. Georg Brandes. It now 
appears asa volume of the English translation of this 
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great work (Macmillan). The reaction concerned 
is, of course, from the radicalism and subversive 
temper of the Revolution, and is typified by such 
men as Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre. 
After the introductory historical chapters on the 
Revolution, the Concordat, and the principle of 
authority, the author states his main thesis in these 
terms: 

** By sounding here and sounding there, and everywhere 
coming upon the same fundamental thought, we have dis- 
covered what was the ruling idea of the new period. It may 
be called by many names. It is the great principle of ez- 
ternality, as opposed to that of inward, personal feeling and 
private investigation ; it is the great principle of theocracy, of 
the sovereignty of God, as opposed to the sovereignty of the 
people ; it is the principle of authority and power, as opposed 
to the principle of liberty, of human rights, and of human in- 
terdependence. And when we examine the life of the day in 
all its various developments, we everywhere find the same 
watchword and the same white flag. The fundamental idea 
sets its mark upon everything.” 


This volume, then, is a study of the rise of the prin- 
ciple of authority from the ruins of the Revolution, 
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of its growing ascendency and temporary suprem- 
acy, of its disintegration and final downfall. This 
is clearly one of the most distinctly defined acts in the 
drama of modern intellectual development. Hav- 
ing cleared his ground by a historical survey, Dr. 
Brandes devotes the central section of his book to 
special studies of Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Bonald, 
Madame de Kriidener, and the earlier phases of 
Lamartine and Hugo. Then follows a chapter on 
*“ Love in the Literature of the Period,” with illus- 
trations from Chateaubriand, Madame de Kriidener, 
and Lamartine, and the work closes with three 
chapters on the dissolution of the principle of au- 
thority in both the theoretical and the practical 
spheres, and the collapse of the reaction under 
the influence of such men as Lamennais, Courier, 
Béranger, and the later Hugo. The spirit of ro- 
manticism was stirring in the French intellect, and 
the principle that had held sway for a generation 
had lost its power to repress the natural reason and 
imagination. This volume is one of the most deeply 
interesting of the entire series to which it belongs, 
and displays to the best advantage that large out- 
look upon life and thought which is characteristic 
of the author, and which has earned for him his 
distinguished place among European critics. 


A free-handed and gossippy recital of 
and tts famous _ the local history, family traditions, 
group of patriols. aneedotes, and memorabilia of a well- 
known Massachusetts town (Quincy) makes up the 
content of a creditable volume at the hands of Mr. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, entitled “ Where American 
Independence Began” (Houghton). This title is 
ill-advised and misleading; its place would have 
been better filled by the sub-title, “Quincy: Its 
Famous Group of Patriots, their Deeds, Homes, and 
Descendants.” The author suggests, and appears 
to insist, that American independence was born in 
Braintree (from which town Quincy was afterward 
set off), with the birth of John Adams, in 1737. 
But this boast does not come with the authority of 
John Adams himself, and probably never would 
have had his countenance ; for he himself declared, 
as Mr. Wilson does not omit to recite, that “the 
child Independence was born” in 1761, with the 
argument of James Otis in opposition to the Writs 
of Assistance. But in spite of this extravagant 
claim, the book is, happily, most readable and enter- 
taining. The genealogies of the great families which 
have been reared and have flourished in this favored 
town receive extended and deserved attention. The 
lives and careers of the Adamses and Quincys and 
Hancocks are traced for generations, and the por- 
traits of successive members of these remarkable 
families adorn the pages of the narrative, inter- 
spersed with views of buildings, monuments, and 
scenery. Biographical sketches of the three great 
diplomats of as many generations of one family — 
John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis Adams — 
add substantial value to the story; and there is a 
Quiney genealogy, exhibiting the six successive 
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Josiah Quincys, and embellished with the portraits 
of demure damsels in several generations, each 
named “Dorothy Q.” The singular fact is noted 
in these pages, that while in most great families the 
descent is from sire to son, in this exceptional family 
the descent has been from ’Siah to ’Siah. Time has 
not operated to excuse the sons of this Massachu- 
setts town from public service, and the narrative 
illustrates the prominence and the conspicuous work 
of the Adamses and Hoars and Quincys who are 
our contemporaries. The friendly and sympathetic 
spirit which brightens every page shows that the 
preservation and publication of these Ana has been 
a labor of love with the author. 


Although several books on the same 
the tragedy of absorbing topic have preceded Pro- 
ane aae fessor Angelo Heilprin’s “Mont 
Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinque” (Lippin- 
cott ), none of them has had the benefit of the same 
study and preparation that have gone to the mak- 
ing of this large and handsome work. The author 
reached the unhappy island on the 25th of May 
last,—two weeks and a half after the catastrophe, 
—and found, instead of the beautiful tropical 
island of the books, “a withered piece of the earth 
that seemed to be just emerging from chaos.” He 
remained, with a brief intermission, until Septem- 
ber was well begun, engaged in investigation and 
exploration, the numerous photographs he took 
forming the illustrations for the present volame. 
The mystery of this dire tragedy lies largely in the 
wave of destruction that swept down from the vol- 
cano upon the people of St. Pierre on the 8th 
of May, leaving but two survivors out of the thou- 
sands who were in its course. In this wave, which 
was seen from points of vantage and scientific ob- 
servatories as “a great black cloud” issuing from 
the mountain and rolling down its slopes into the 
sea, there were “light detonations”’ observed, but 
no flame until its passage over the city had set the 
buildings afire. It was of force sufficient to wrest 
the strongest edifices of St. Pierre from their 
foundations, and leave them, iron-work and all, 
mere crumbled ruins; yet long clay pipes were 
found hanging where they had been exposed for sale 
without damage. It burned the bodies of some of 
those it overwhelmed, stripped others of their 
clothing, and still left a bird’s plumage intact and 
paper packages of food uncharred. One of the 
survivors was Auguste Ciparis, who was at the time 
in the city jail. “He was waiting for the usual 
breakfast on the 8th,” Professor Heilprin records, 
“when it suddenly grew dark, and immediately 
afterwards hot air, laden with ash, entered his 
room through the door-grating. It came gently 
but fiercely. His flesh was instantly burned, and 
he jumped about in agony, vainly calling for help. 
The heat that scorched him was intense, but lasted 
for an instant only, and during that time he almost 
ceased to breathe. There was no accompanying 
smoke, no noise of any kind, and no odor to suag- 
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gest a burning gas. The hot air and ash were the 
working demons that tore his flesh. Ciparis was 
clad at that time in hat, shirt, and trousers, but his 
clothing did not take fire ; yet beneath his shirt his 
back was terribly burned.” The book is interesting 
throughout, and written in a vivid and picturesque 
style that retains a not unpleasant exotic flavor 
through the occasional use of foreign idiom. 


The Rev. John Wilcock, minister 
of the Free Church at Lerwick, 
Scotland, gives us, in “The Great 
Marquess” (imported by Scribner), a full and 
painstaking account of the life and times, not of 
Montrose, as one might expect from the main 
title, but of his contemporary and rival, Argyll, 
whom the author ably champions as having superior 
claims to this designation. With Scott’s “ Legend 
of Montrose” in the other scale-pan, this learned 
but not equally fascinating work will hardly tip the 
balance in favor of Argyll as a popular hero, 
though the book is one that was well worth writing, 
no life of the man, outside of histories and bio- 
graphical dictionaries, having before appeared. No 
attempt is made to settle the disputed derivation of 
the clan name, Campbell; but the commonly re- 
ceived date of Argyll’s birth, 1598, is by fairly con- 
elusive evidence shown to be wrong, and that event 
placed nine years later. If it be true, however, 
that the boy accompanied his father in 1615, when 
the last desperate uprising of the Clandonalds was 
put down, the earlier date would seem more prob- 
able. But this matter is not mentioned. The really 
Socratic calm and cheerfulness with which Argyll 
faced his execution at the end, makes the reader 
very willing to style him a great, if not the Great, 
Marquess. The book has seven portraits, abundant 
footnotes, an appendix, and an eight-page index. 


The leader of 
the Covenanters. 


Since The southeastern province of France 
and beauty is full of the romance of the Middle 
of Provence. Ages. Frowning old castles and 
rugged rocky hillsides tell tales of surpassing in- 
terest to the historian. Mr. Thomas A. Janvier 
has familiarized himself with many of the thrilling 
events of the past and with the quaint and homely 
customs of to-day in this province of sunshine, and 
has put them in an attractive form under the title 
“Christmas Kalends of Provence” (Harper), 
though this title covers but one of the three parts 
of the book. The cutting of the yule-log and its 
conveyance to the home, the long festive days and 
evenings of Christmas week, and the simplicity of 
the stories told on these occasions, give us a peep 
into the beautiful neighborhood and home-life of 
those simple folk. “A Feast-Day on the Rhone” 
and “The Comédie Francaise at Orange” are the 
other two parts of the work. The first gives us a 
glimpse of a biennial pilgrimage to the Félibrige 
and the Cigaliers, and the queer experiences which 
charmed the pilgrims at every turn on the way; 
and in the second part we catch a view of the 
Roman theatre of fifteen centuries ago at Orange, 





and follow at a distance its checkered and trag- 
ical career. As it is to-day, it is the most perfect 
Roman theatre in existence, outranking the much 
better known edifice at Pompeii. Mr. Janvier puts 
color into his pictures, and fixes on our minds scenes 
of rare beauty and romance. 


Few periodicals as short-lived as 
“The Lark” will be remembered 
so long and so pleasantly. “The 
Lark” was issued for the fun of it; it typified 
the play-principles in literature. And because 
it represented the over-flowing exuberance of 
youth “talking right on,” we listened, caught by a 
new note, familiar enough in theory but too little 
practiced among us staid Anglo-Saxons, who culti- 
vate no art but literature and take that very ser- 
iously indeed. This note of “The Lark ” dominates 
Mr. Gelett Burgess’s recently published volume of 
essays, “‘ The Romance of the Commonplace” (Elder 
& Shepard). Some of the essays, indeed, were first 
published in that periodical; others were written 
for “The Queen,” a London magazine ; but all are 
alike in their convincingly optimistic attitude to- 
ward every-day life, and all are interesting be- 
cause that attitude seems so genuine. Mr. Burgess 
evidently understands “The Use of Fools,” and 
knows by experience the joy of “The Deserted 
Island,” which is a new sort of Spanish castle. 
For him, correspondence is a delightful game, and 
“Dining Out” a real diversion. He does not 
wish to trifle with life, but he sees no harm in en- 
joying it, sportsmanlike, as he goes along. Only, 
one must take an active part in the game, not be a 
mere spectator. “ We are here not be entertained, 
but to entertain ourselves,” Mr. Burgess tells us. 
His enthusiasm is contagious, and his suggestions 
about glorifying the commonplace are very refresh- 
ing, if searcely vital enough to be inspiring. 


“Can Telepathy Explain ?” is the 
query raised by Mr. Minot J. Savage 
in a small volume recently issued by 
Messrs. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. The problem dis- 
cussed is whether the alleged facts of the occult 
type are better explained by the “telepathic” or 
by the “spiritualistic” theory. Mr. Savage de- 
cides in favor of the latter. The volume, brief as 
it is, is a sad piece of reading. It furnishes need- 
lessly plain evidence that the temperament and 
training of the author, and his appreciation of the 
evidential value of fact, are all so inadequate and 
distorted as to result in a presentation that would 
be ridiculous were it not deplorable. Such writings 
do no end of harm, because they get referred to and 
respected by persons who are looking about for well- 
known names to bolster personal prejudices. They 
do no good ; for they merely confuse the questions 
they are intended to illuminate. As soon as the 
requirements that are necessary for one to record 
a valuable opinion upon such subjects are more gen- 
erally understood, the appearance of such books as 
this will become happily rare. 


The note of 
“ The Lark” 
once more. 


o ” or 
“ spiritualistio” 
occult 
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NOTES. 


A new novel by Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, en- 
titled “ For the Sake of his Company : A Tale of the 
Misty City,” will be published at once by Mr. A. M. 
Robertson of San Francisco. 

The passing out of copyright of “ Elsie Venner” is 
signalized by the appearance of a new and cheaper 
edition of that famous novel. In its present form it is 
one of the “ Cambridge Classics” of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

An additional Spring announcement of Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co., is a volume entitled “Life in a New 
England Town, 1787—1788,” being the diary of John 
Quincey Adams while a student in the office of Theo- 
philus Parsons at Newburyport, edited by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams. 

Mr. J. M. Dent is making as complete a collection of 
the letters of Charles Lamb as possible for publication, 
and will be grateful to collectors in America who will 
allow him to have transcripts of their possessions made 
and forwarded. Communications may be addressed to 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 29 and 30 Bedford St., 
Convent Garden, London. 

An exhibition of rare and choice books in fine bind- 
ings, of interest to every lover and collector of fine 
books, will be held by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
at the Auditorium, Chicago, during the afternoon of 
each day from the 2nd to the 8th of this month. Ex- 
amples will be shown of the work of all the best-known 
American, English, and French binders. 

The following books not previously included in the 
Spring announcements of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. will be published by them this season: “The 
Correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Herman Grimm,” edited by Mr. Frederick W. Holls; 
« The Confiscation of John Chandler’s Estate,” by Mr. 
Andrew M. Davis ; and “ Of Education,” by Mr. R. R. 
Bowker. 

“A Midsommer Nights Dreame” is the first volume 
in the “ First Folio” Shakespeare, edited by Miss Char- 
lotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Clarke, and published 
by the Messrs. Crowell. This edition will be in as 
many volumes as there are plays, and follows the folio 
of 1623 in text, spelling, and punctuation. Each volume 
has an introduction, copious notes, variorum readings, 
a glossary, and an anthology of “selected criticism.” 

Recent publications of the American Book Co. in- 
clude the following: “A Laboratory Manual of Phy- 
sics,” by Messrs. Henry C. Cheston, Philip R. Dean, 
and Charles E. Timmermann ; “ Botany All the Year 
Round,” by Mr. E. F. Andrews ; “ Language Lessons,” 
by Mr. J. W. Sewell ; “Commercial German,” by Mr. 
Arnold Kutner ; and “A School Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language,” by W. M. Baskerville and J. W. Sewell. 

The recent death of Gaston Paris lends a melan- 
choly interest to the little volume on “ Mediveval 
French Literature,” just published as a “ Temple 
Primer” (Macmillan). Considering its source, we need 
hardly emphasize the fact that this brief treatment of 
a great subject is absolutely masterly from the point of 
view of the scholar, and itself the best of good litera- 
ture from the point of view of those who are concerned 
with such matters as style and manner of presentation. 

A contribution of vital importance to current diseus- 
sion of the negro problem may be expected in Prof. 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois’ « The Souls of Black Folk,” 





to be issued this month by Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
In these essays, the author, himself a negro, has en- 
deavored to “ show the strange meaning of being black 
here in the dawning of the Twentieth Century.” He 


makes an eloquent plea for right and justice to his 
people—for the spiritual uplifting of the negro as well 
as for his material advancement. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1903. 


Arctic, An Explorer-Naturalist in the. A.J. Stone. Scribner. 
Arid Line, Pushing Back the. C. M. Harger. Rev. of Reviews 
Automobile, Coming of the. Henry Norman. World’s Work. 
Briticisms. Brander Matthews. Harper. 

Brittany, In Old. Anna S. Schmidt. ao 

Butte meet Ray Stannard Baker. 

Canada’s Growing Commercial le eng "No. American. 
Census-Taking, Evolution of. W.R. Merriam. Century. 
Chicago, Muaicipal Situation in. H. P. Judson. Rev. of Revs. 
Chinese Negotiations, Outcome of. Gilbert Reid. No. Amer. 
Church Work, $20,000,000 for. E. M. Mills. World’s Work. 
Coal Strike Commission’s Award. W. E. Weyl. Rev. of Revs. 
Co-Education 200 Years Ago, An Instance of. Scribner. 
College, What is the Best? E.G. Dexter. World’s Work. 
Commerce and Labor, New Department of. World’s Work. 
Compromise, The Foe of. W.G. Brown. Atlantic. 
Congress, More Humors of. F.E. Leupp. Century. 

Dalny, a Fiat City. Clarence Cary. Scribner. 

Drama of Today, Makers of. Brander Matthews. Atlantic. 
Eddy, Mrs., in Error. Mark Twain. North American. 
Education, Southern. David E. Cloyd. Review of Reviews. 
Emerson’s Correspondence with Herman Grimm. Aflantic. 
Fish Commission, U.S. C. H. Stevenson. North American. 
Fiske as Popular Historian. H. M. Stephens. World’s Work. 
Flat Dwellers of a Great City. A. B. Paine. World’s Work. 
Foreign Correspondent, Confessions of a. World’s Work. 
Forestry, Rai and, John Gifford. World’s Work. 
Garden, Next Summer’s. Eben E. Rexford. Lippincott. 
Ignorance, Honorable Points of. S.M.Crothers. Atlantic. 
Immigrants, Whence Come Our? World’s Work. 
Jefferson’s Time, A Picturesque Politician of. Century. 
Labor Question, Political Economy and the. North American. 
Lafayette’s Last Visit to America. Theo. Stanton. Lippincott. 
Lecture System, A Great Free. George Iles. World’s Work. 
Lemons, Growing of Am. W.S. Harwood. World’s Work. 
Lloyds. Chalmers Roberts. World’s Work. 

Longfellow Letters, Some. Harper. 

Monroe Doctrine as a Bar to Civilization. North American, 
Mormonism, Economic Aspects of. R.T. Ely. Harper. 
Musical Celebrities, Modern. Hermann Klein. Century. 
Nature, Books about. H.C. Merwin. Scribner. 
Newfoundland Difficulty, French Side of. North American. 
Norris, Frank. W.S. Rainsford. World’s Work. 

Ohio, A Century of. Murat Halstead. Review of Reviews. 
Opera, American, New Regime for. L. Reamer. Rev. of Revs. 
Physiological Immunity. Carl Snyder. Harper. 

Portraits, A Gallery of. Goldwin Smith. North American. 
Residence, The Model. Katharine C. Budd. World’s Work. 
Russia, Political Conditions in. N.I.Stone. Rev. of Reviews. 
Seudder, Horace E. Alexander V.G. Allen. Ai/antic. 
Ship’s Water-Line, Below the. Benj. Brooks. Scribner. 
Shipping and Subsidies. Benjamin Taylor. North American. 
South Australia’s Land-Grant Railway. Review of Reviews. 
Steamship Trust, The So-called. J.D. J. Kelley. Century. 
Stock Exchange, Function of the. C. A. Conant. Atlantic. 
Sultan and the Caliphate. Lloyd Sanders. North American. 
Theocritus, The Land of. William Sharp. Harper. 
Tin-Peddler, A Trip with a. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Trans-Canada Railway. E.T. D. Chambers. Rev. of Reviews. 
Treasury, The U.S. Frank A. Vanderlip. Scribner. 
Twachtman, John: An Estimate. North American. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, Work of. H. W. Mabie. No. Amer. 
White House, Restoration of the. Charles Moore. Century. 
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List or NEw Books, 
[The following list, containing 102 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.| 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

William Ellery Channing: Minister of Religion. By John 
White Chadwick. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 463. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 

Maxim Gorky: His Life and Writings. By E. J. Dillon. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 390. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $1.50 net 

Mazzini. By Bolton King, M.A. Illus. in photogravure, 
ete., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. “Temple Biogra- 
phies.”” E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Phillips Brooks: A Study. By William Lawrence, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 51. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803: Explorations by 
ly Navigators, a of the Islands and their 
Peoples, their History and Records of the Catholic Mis- 
sions, as Related in Contemporaneonus Books and Manu- 
scripts. Trans. from the originals. Edited by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson ; with Intro- 
duction and additional Notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
Vol. 1., 1493-1529. LIllus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 356. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 
History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A. Vol. 1., From 
the Commencement of the War with France to the Death 
of Pitt (1793-1805). With photogravure portraits, large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 420. J. B. Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

History and Chronology of the Myth-Making Age. 

By. F. Hewitt. Lllus,, 8vo, uncut, pp. 682. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6. net. 

The Story of Siena and San Gimignano. By Edmund G. 
Gardner. L[llus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 391. Macmillan Co. net. 

Braddock’s Road, and Three Relative Papers. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 213. 
os Py my Highways of America.” Arthur H. k Co. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 
Edited by Franklin L. Riley. Volume VI. Large 8vo, 
pp. 567. Oxford, Miss.: Published by the Society. 

The Doukhobors: Their History in Russia and their Mi- 
gration to Canada. By Joseph Elkinton. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 336. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach. $2. 

ot =f Making Papers in United States History. Ed- 

ted by Marshall Stewart Brown. With portrait, 24mo, 
rn 207. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A Few of Hamilton's Letters, including his Descripti 
of the Great West Indian sspetinane of 1772. Edited = 
Gertrude Atherton. Illus. in ag vure, ete., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 277. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
Side-Lights on the Georgian Period. B George Paston. 
a 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 304. EP. Dutton & Co. 
net. 


The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. B 
Gissing. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 208. E. 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

Exits and Entrances: A Book of Essays and Sketches. 
By Charles Warren Stoddard. With geste, 8vo, 

pp. 375. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.25 net 

Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life ‘at Princeton 
Coteus, 1766-1773. By One of the Class of 1763. Edited 
by W. Jay Mills. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 182. 

. Lippincott Co $2. net. 

A Study of Metre. By T.S. Omond. 12mo, uncut, pp. 159. 
London: Grant Ri . 

The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus » - yom 
to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Tro. aan, 

Hamilton, A.M. 12mo, ay og ex Aer bia Gat 
versity Studies.”’ Macmillan 1 25 net. 

The Old and the New on dd. A Group of Studies 
in Artand Letters. By EdwinWiley. 12mo, uncut, pp. 256. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Publishing House of the M.E. urch, 
South. $1. 25 net. 

Life and Destiny; or, Thoughts from the Ethical Lectures 
of Felix Adler. 16mo, silt top, uncut, pp. 141. MeClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1. net 


George 
. Dutton 





On Seeing an Elizabethan yy With some particular 
the f my TX i. ved 


discourse of ** The ae ee 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 59. San Francisco 
75 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited 
ee teed Reena ess Ge 
edition by Horace Howard Furness, Jr, With frontispiece, 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 566. J. B. Lippincott Co, 


. net. 

Euripides. Trans. into English rhyming verse by Gilbert 
Murray, M.A. Illus. in photogravure, etc., gilt top, 
Po es “The Athenian Drama.” Longmans, Green, 

Shakespeare’s A Midsommer Nights Dreame, “ First 
Folio” edition. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. With photogravure portrait, 24mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 216. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 487. ‘* Cambridge 
Classics.’”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

The Irish Sketch Book. By W. M. Thackeray; edited 
by Walter Jerrold; illus. A Charles E. Brock. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 415. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
With pho vure portrait, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 192. 
* Temple Classi Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 


POETRY. 

The Poets of Transcendentalism: An Anthology. Ed- 
ited by George Willis Cooke. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 341. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. net. 

The Gates of Silence, with Interludes of Song. By Robert 
Loveman. 16mo, pp. 65. New York: The Knickerbocker 


FICTION. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 490. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 
Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 507. D. Appleton . $1.50 
Pearl-Maiden: A ~ of the Fall of Jerusalem. By H. 
Rider Beep. Illus., 12mo, pp. 463. Longmans, Green, 


The Fe A Story of the Civil War. By Cyrus 
Po in color, 12mo, pp. 408. Charles 


: Short Ry By E. Wilkins-Freeman. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 207. rothers. $1.25. 

Robin Brilient, By Mrs. om Dudeney. 12mo, pp. 398. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Felicitas: A Romance. By Felix Dahn; trans. from the 
German by J. Safford. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 341. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Better Sort. By Henry James. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 429. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In the Garden of Charity. By Basil King. 12mo, pp. 320. 

& Brothers. $1.50. 

The Gold Wolf. By Max Pemberton. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 361. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Light Behind. By Mrs. Wilfrid ee 
top, uncut, pp. 303. Lane. $1.50 

The Grey Wig: Stories and Novelettes. “By I. Zangwill. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 563. Macmillan Co. $1.50 

John Percyfield: The eg | of Cheerfulness. By C. 
Hanford Henderson. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 382. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Before the Dawn: A Story of the Fall of Richmond. By 
Joseph A. Altsheler. 12mo, pp. 372. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

From the Unvarying Star. By Elsworth Lawson. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 292. Macmillan Co. $1 50. 

Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 12mo, pp. 251. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Spinners of Life. By Vance Thompson. 
pp. 294. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse: An Episode of the 
Ironsides. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. Lllus., 12mo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. John Lane. $1.50. 

Our Neighbours. By Ian Maclaren. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 341. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Turquoise Cup, and The Desert. By Arthur Cosslett 
Smith. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, uncut, pp. 209. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


12mo, gilt 


Illus., 12mo, 
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Handicapped among the Free. By Emma Rayner. 
12mo, pp. 376. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Filigree Ball: Being a Full and True Account of the 
Solution of the i yetery . copeets the Jeffrey-Moore 
Affair. fh Anna therine Green. Illus., 12mo, pp. 418. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Spoilsmen. By are Flower. 12mo, uncut, pp. 324. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50 

Cliveden. By Kenyon West. 12mo, pp. 473. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co, $1.50. 

Under the Rose, By Frederic S. Isham. Illus. in color, 
12mo, pp. 427. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A Tar-Heel Baron. By Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 354. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 

From a Thatched Cottage. By Eleanor G. ‘ane, 
12mo, pp. 309. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

A Social Cockatrice. By Frederick W. Eldridge. 12mo, 
pp. 412. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Putnam Place. By Grace Lathrop Collin. 12mo, pp. 262. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Tito. By William Henry Carson. [llus., 12mo, pp. 363. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Lieutenant-Governor. wer 8% wae Carryl. 
12mo, pp. 269. Houghton, Mi 

Horses Nine: Stories of Harness and setae” *By Sewell 
_ or 12mo, uncut, pp. 270. Charles Scribner’s 

ns 1.25. 

The Stumbling Block. = aan Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 313. A. 3. Barnes & to's 

Mary North. By my Rider , oa 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Marty. By John Soe Winter. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 

The Socialist and the Prince. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
With ~ wore 12mo, gilt top, pp. 309. Funk & Wag- 

Dwight Tilton. 


nalls Co. $1.50. 
» ees 
ablishing Co. $1.50. 


On Satan’s Mount. B 
pp. 459. C. M. Clark 

The Mahoney Million. By Charles Townsend. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 215. New Amsterdam Book Co. $1.25 

The Dawn of the New Era. By Allie Daniels Mason. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. James H. West Co. 75 cts. 

“ Unofficial”: A Two-Days’ Dramas. By Hon. Mrs. Walter 
R. D. Forbes (née Farwell). 16mo, pp. 275. D. Appleton 
& Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


RELIGION. 

We Shall Live Again. By George H. ee. a. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 271. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

Sacrificial Worship. By Wm. J. Gold, S.T.D. With 
photogravure portrait, 12mo, pp. 112. Longmans, reen, 
& Co. $1. net. 

God and Music. By John Harrington Edwards. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 319. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

Leavening the Nation: The Story of American Home 
Missions. By Joseph B. Clark, D.D. With portraits, 
12mo, pp. 362. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration: _ Law and 
a ¢ the Unfoldment of the Christ in Consciousness. 
By C. Douglass. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 350. Lee & 
Shopena "$1 -20 net. 

The Baptists. By Henry C. ove D. > With frontis- 
piece, 16mo, uncut, pp. **Story of the Churches ”’ 
series. Baker & Tay Am $1. net. 

The Presbyterians. By Charles Lemuel Thompson, D.D. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, uncut, pp. 312. ** Story, of the 
Churches” series. Baker & Taylor $1. net. 

The Blue Flower of Methodism. B Claudius B. Spencer, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 42. Jennings & Pye. 25 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Italy and the Italians. By Edward Hutton. [Illus. in 
Fcemavens, ete., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. E. P. 
tton & Co. $1.50 net 
Down the Orinoco in a + Canoe. By S. Pérez Triana; with 
Introduction by R. Cunninghame Graham. "With 
map, 12mo, pp. 253. t: Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 

Pure Sociology: A Treatise on the 1 Oxigln and ggg med 
Development of Society. By Lester F. Ward. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 607. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

The Principles of Money. By J. Laurence Laughlin. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 550. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 


12mo, pp. 339. 
12mo, pp. 338. J. B. 


12mo, 





Financial History of the United States. By Davis Rich 
Dewey, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 530. ** American Citizen Series.” 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 


Money and Banking: An Introduction to the Study of 
ern Currencies. By William A. Scott, Ph.D. 8vo, 

pp. 381. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

Heredity and Social Progress. By Simon N. Patten. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 214. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Village Problem. By George F. Millin. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 180. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

If Not the Saloon — What? The Point of View and the 
Point of Contact. By James E. Freeman. With front- 
ispiece, 16mo, pp. 117. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE. 

Practical Physiology. nr A. P. Beddard, M.A., J. 8S. 

Hill, M.B., J.J. R. Macleod, M.B.. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 495. 


Bacteria in Daily Life. A Mrs. F * Frankland. 12mo, 
pp. 216. Longmans, Green. 1.75 net. 

Epideictic a » ie ore Chalon Zvem, 
Large 8vo, pp. 261. “Seeding in Classical Philology.” 
University o Chieees Press. Paper. 


ART. 

Art in the Nineteenth Century. By Coasts Waldstein. 
16mo, pp. 110. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 

Representative Art of Our Time, Edited by Charles 
Holme. Parts II. and III., illus. with etchings, color- 
plates, ete., folio. John Lane. Per part, $1. net. (Sold 

only in sets of 8 parts. ) 

Millet. By Romain Rolland. LIllus., 24mo, gilt top, pp. 200. 

** Popular Library of Art.”” E. P. Dutton &Co. 75cts. net. 


REFERENCE. 
A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, British and 
foe, including Translations from Foreign Lan- 
guages ete a Baker, M.A. 8vo, pp. 610. Mac- 
m 


wicin FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Posy Ring: A Book of Verse for Children. Chosen 
and classified by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 279. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.25 net. 

My Woodland Intimates. By Effie Bignell. LIllus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 241. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

= “1 & A in Bible Lands during the 19th Century. 

= Hilprecht, with the co-operation of others. 

Illus., A 8vo, te Se top, a pp. 810. Philadelphia: 
A. J. Holman & 

Spirals in yy and yo A Stay of of Spiral Formations 
Based on the Man mere at Leonardo da Md B 
Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A.; with Preface by Pro’ £.E. 
Ray Lankester, F.R.S. Lilus. in photogravure, cae Tmo 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 200. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 

Development of Muslim Theology, pte cing and 
Constitutional Theory. By Duncan B. Macdonald, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 386. ‘*Semitie Series.’”’ Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.25 net. 

Millionaire Households and their Domestic Economy 
With Hints upon Fine tig, By Mary Elizabeth Carter. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 303 Appleton &Co. $1.40 net. 

How to Make Money: Eighty Novel and ‘Practical Sug- 
ge for Usiestned | Women’s Work, Based on Actual 

perience. - \.& Katharine onenbold Birdsall. 
12mo, pp. 249. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net. 

The Light of China: The Tao Teh King of Lao Tsze, 
by LW. Hoysing er MA. “i2mo, pe. 165, Philadelphia 

y ain 10, PP. 
Research Publi $1.25. 











OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. ony 
A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Roycroft & Kelmscott Books 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 


419 West 118th Street New York 
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Anyone wishing to dispose of Emerson manuscript 
or letters please advise P. O. Box 51, Boston, Mass. 





WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASE FOR 


AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED 4 BOOK, 


LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Before i pei aps ha 


—__—___—__—_ assortment of catalogues, 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * gst, 474 Street: 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ages SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. rite us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Wreois England call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmumenam. 





FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 


Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, ete, The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Wautrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Picker, ing & Chatio, Foreign bookbindings. 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 


*. ‘Catalogues issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Price 12 Cents. 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction. 
Fine Old English and 

















ASK FOR 


CROWELL’S POETS 


STORY-WRITERS, wy > oy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
enh, on the didiied suvidden asd convection, or ebties os to gebtiention ¢ 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
Write? 


AUTHORS 




















Instruction b: 
_ te re in literary composition. 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
for "cireular. 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 





ieunantots ~~ for i able 4 — volume 
NN be ae oe FS 
a=. eee 


Address BOOKS, 141 Herald Twenty-Third Street, New York 





Was Shakespeare a Roman Catholic? 

By James Appleton Morgan, President N. Y. Shakespeare Society. 
STAMMERING, Townsend Southwick, in December “ Action and 
Utterance,” 10 cents. From your newsdealer or N. Y. School of 
Expression, 318 West 57th St., New York. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Bate, Sera = Claims in Chicago 











Reciprocity 
By J. Laurence Lavex im, of Chicago University, and 
H. Parker Witu1s, of Washington and Lee University. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, net, $2.00 (postage 18 cents). 


Story of the Churches 


bp te ay of this series is to furnish brief and popu- 
lar sketc of the several denominations written by 
the leading historian of each sect. 


THE BAPTISTS 

PY Henry C. Vepper, Professor of Church History in 
rozer b 
Small 12mo, net, $1.00 (postage 8 cents). 
THE PRESBYTERIANS 
By CHARLEs a eee, SS ~ pene of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home 

Small 12mo, net, $1.50 (postage 8 cents). 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 35-37 E. 17th St., New York 


The 











OHIO 


in the Old South Leaflets. As this State has just 
been celebrating the centennial of her admission to the 
Union these leaflets are of interest to the student : 
No. 13, The Ordinance of 1787; 14, The Constitution 
of Ohio; 40, Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio; 
41, Washington’s Journal of his Tour to Ohio in 1770; 
42, Garfield’s Address on the North West Territory; 
43, George Rogers Clarke’s Account of the Capture of 
Vincennes; 127, The Ordinance of 1784. 


Price 5 Cents Each. Send for Catalogues to 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, President. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
a. ae 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $33,813,055.74. LIABILITIES, $28,807,741.45. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $5,005,314.29. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $46,083,706.05. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 


ae Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS! 


aware Ades) DEGGY 
From P ARIS 


Music 
WILLIAM LORAINE. 
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To Librarians 





We carry a larger and more 
general stock of the publica- 
tions of all American publishers 
than any other house in the 
United States. 


We invite librarians and book 
committees to call and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to select 
from our large stock. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 








THE CLOISTER LIBRARY 

A series of volumes of meditative reading, edited 

by Mr. A. R. Water and published by J. M. 

Dent & Co. of London in the dainty form peculiar 

to the publications of this firm. Circular on re- 

quest. Three volumes now ready : 

1. Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd 
and Companions of My Solitude. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELpPs. 

ll. The Way of Perfection. By Saint Teresa. 

lil. The Temple and A Priést to the Temple. 
By Georce HERBERT. 

Price, net, $1.00 per volume. 


THE LADY POVERTY 
A XIIIth Century Allegory concerning Saint 
Francis of Assisi. The first English translation 
of this delightful idyll of medieval days. By 
MontTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. Price, net, $1.75. 


We can also casey. copies of Carmichael’s “ In Tuscany,” 
$2.00, and ife of John W. Walshe,” $1.75. 


TENNANT and WARD, Publishers 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Gore Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, oo and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 

















THE LIBRAR 


Edited by J. 


A REVIEW 
(Quarterly ) 


Y. W. MacAlister, in collaboration with 


Leopold Delisle, Melvil Dewey, and Richard Garnett, C.B. 


New Series. 


No. 1, 1903. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, London, on Morris Paper. 


Annual Subscription, $4.00 net. 


CONTENTS. 


Early Arabian Paper ee 
Boys’ Libraries : 
Aucassin and Nicolete . 


- The Booksellers of London Bridge 
Facts and Fancies in Baconian Theory 
*¢ The Times*’ History of the War . 
The Guildhall Library and Museum . 


Recent German Books . . 
Notes on Books and Work . 


Mr. Carnegie’s Gifts to Libraries. 


Single Copies, $1.00 net each. 


No. 1, 1903. 


. + ByR. Garnett 
By R. F. Cholmeley 
By Andrew Lang 

. By Henry R. Plomer 
By Walter W. Greg 

- «© « « By M, 

. By Charles Welch 

. By Elizabeth Lee 
By ‘A. W. Pollard and L. C. W. 


SCOTT-THAW COMPANY, 542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SUPERB NATURE BOOKS IN COLORS 








Bird-Life 

A Guide to the Study of ow Common Birds. 
By Frank M. Cuapman, Associate Curator of 
Vertebrate Zodlogy, American Museum of Natural 
History ; Author of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America.” Containing an Appendix with 
new matter designed for the use of teachers, and 
including lists of birds for each month of the year ; 
and with additional annotated lists of birds found 
at Washington ( D.C.), Philadelphia (Pa.), Portland 
(Conn.), Cambridge (Mass.), St. Louis (Mo.), 
Oberlin (O.), and Milwaukee (Wis.). With 75 
full-page lithographic plates of birds in natural 
colors, reproducing Ernest Thompson-Seton’s draw- 
ings. New edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

Houray Eprrion. Same as above, but without 
the Teachers’ Appendix. 8vo. Cloth, large paper, 
gilt top, untrimmed edges, $5.00. 

Mr. Chapman has earned his place as the leading popular 
scientific writer upon birds. His descriptions are accurate, 
his style is interesting. “ Bird-Life” is a classic, and this 
edition in colors at a modest price will establish it as the 
one indispensable bird-book. Mr. Thompson-Seton’s artistic 
work needs no comment. 

Teachers’ Manual of Bird-Life 

A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. 
By Frank M. CuapmMan. 284 pages. The same 
as the $2.00 edition of Bird-Life, without the full- 
page colored plates. To accompany the following 
portfolios, and not sold separately : 


Portfolios of Colored Plates 
No. I. Permanent Residents and Winter Vis- 
itants; 32 plates. No. II. March and April Mi- 
grants ; 34 plates. No. III. May Migrants, Types 
of Birds’ Eggs, Nests, ete.; 34 plates. Price of 
Portfolios, each, $1.25 ; one Portfolio with Manual, 
$2.00; three Portfolios with Manual, $4.00. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America 

By Frank M. Chapman. Third edition. With 
Introductory Chapters on the Study of Ornithology, 
how to identify Birds, and how to collect and pre- 
serve Birds, their Nests, and Eggs. With 20 full- 
page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 12mo. 
Library Edition. Cloth, $3.00. Pocket Edition, 
flexible morocco, $3.50. 


Bird Studies with a Camera 
With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and 
Methods of the Bird Photographer. By Frank 
M. Cuapman, Author of “ Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America” and “ Bird-Life.” Tlus- 
trated with over 100 Photographs from Nature by 
the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Insect Life 

An Introduction to Nature Study, and a Guide 
for Teachers, Students, and Others interested in 
Out-of-door Life. By Jonny Henry Comstock, 
Professor of Entomology in Cornell University and 
in Leland Stanford Junior University. New edition. 
With 12 full-page plates reproducing butterflies 
and various insects in their natural colors, and with 
many wood-engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock, 
Member of the Society of American Wood-Engrav- 
ers. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 

Professor Comstock’s book has taken the first place 
among popular guides to the study and identification of in- 
sect life. These colored plates reproduce insects which he 
has selected and arranged, and the reproduction has been 
under his supervision. This edition of his authoritative and 
standard work is necessary for all students of out door life. 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 

By F. Scouyter Matuews. New edition. With 
12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and 
over 200 drawings from nature by the author. With 
the botanical name and habitat of each tree and a 
record of the precise character and color of ‘its 
leafage. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net; postage 18 cents 
additional. 

“ Here is a book that cannot be amiss in any library; we 
point it out with confidence, hoping to have our readers share 
our enjoyment of it. From first page to last the text is in- 
teresting, and the leaf figures and other drawings are accurate 
and attractive.”"—New York Independent. 


Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden 


By F. Scuoyter Maruews. New edition. 
With 12 orthochromatie photographs of characteris- 
tie flowers by L. W. Brownell, and over 200 draw- 
ings by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40 net; post- 
age 18 cents additional. 

“ Charmingly written, and to any one who loves the flowers 
—and who does not? — will prove no less fascinating than 
instructive. It will open up in the garden and the fields 
a new world full of curiosity and delight, and invest them 
with a new interest in his sight.”—Christian Work. 


Practical Forestry 

A Book for the Student and for all who are 
practically interested, and for the General Reader. 
By Prof. Jonn Girrorp, New York State College 
of Forestry, Cornell University. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20 net. 

The recent establishment of the Bureau of Forestry at 
Washington, the steps taken in different States for forest 
protection, and the movement for national forest reserva- 
tions which began a few years since, are tangible evidences 
of the increasing interest in a subject of immediate and gen- 
eral importance. The need of popular information regard- 
ing this subject, presented in a form comprehensive and 
practical but interesting, has prompted Professor Gifford to 
prepare this book. 
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